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Editor's  Foreword 


The  relationships  and  interactions  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  federal  government  obviously  constitute  a  crucial  sector 
in  the  total  policy-making  process  in  the  United  States.  For  many  years 
political  scientists  have  been  fascinated  by  and  greatly  concerned  with  the 
general  problem  of  the  necessary  collaboration  of  President  and  Congress. 
No  citizen  who  has  had  one  eye  open  during  the  last  decade  could  have 
escaped  the  implications  of  the  separation  of  powers  and  the  impact  of 
political  parties  on  co-ordinate  policy-making  at  the  national  level.  There- 
fore, though  the  subject  dealt  with  by  this  thoughtful  Short  Study  is  a 
familiar  one,  there  is  always  more  to  be  said. 

From  Woodrow  Wilson's  classic  Congressional  Government  (1885) 
to  the  prize-winning  The  Legislative  Struggle  (1953)  by  Bertram  Gross, 
a  rich  and  imposing  literature  has  developed.  The  names  of  Arthur  F. 
Bentley,  Robert  Luce,  George  Galloway,  Pendleton  Herring,  Roland 
Young,  James  M.  Burns,  David  Truman,  Robert  Dahl,  and  Stephen  K. 
Bailey  are  well  known  and  their  cumulative  contributions  have  provided 
the  basis  of  an  increasingly  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  American 
political  process. 

Each  of  the  major  works  by  these  scholars  has  a  hallmark,  a  set  of  con- 
cepts or  assumptions  which  at  once  exemplify  and  implement  its  approach 
to  the  description  and  explanation  of  executive-legislative  relations.  Each 
conceives  the  target  of  analysis  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  each  empha- 
sizes somewhat  different  aspects  of  a  total  process,  though  all  share  certain 
data  and  viewpoints.  Professor  Freeman  does  not,  then,  come  to  an  un- 
charted area  of  political  analysis.  His  study  comes  in  a  period  when,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  full-length  monographs  are  more  searching,  more  com- 
prehensive, and  more  systematic.  Furthermore,  contemporary  approaches 
are  more  "realistic"  in  their  recognition  and  assessment  of  informal  political 
and  organizational  factors,  their  emphasis  on  the  role  of  private  groups, 
their  definition  of  the  governmental  process  as  essentially  struggle,  and, 
consequently,  their  assignment  of  a  significant  place  to  power— its  nature, 
forms  and  distribution. 

The  author  is  well  aware  of  the  central  features  of  existing  approaches— 
what  they  have  included  and  excluded  and  in  what  terms  they  have  wholly 
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or  in  part  reconstructed  the  national  legislative  process.  With  becoming 
modesty  and  forthrightness,  Professor  Freeman  sets  forth  within  the  lim- 
ited scope  of  this  Short  Study  a  somewhat  different  kind  of  analysis.  His 
analytic  scheme  for  the  most  part  takes  a  different  grip  on  the  complex 
phenomena  involved  and  focuses  attention  on  some  factors  which  tend  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  other  writers.  The  author  provides  the  reader  with 
his  idea  of  a  possibly  fruitful  line  of  thought  and  investigation.  In  doing 
so,  he  has  his  feet  firmly  planted  in  the  realities  of  everyday  relations  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches.  Thoughout  he  draws  upon  an 
unpublished  case  history  and  upon  his  experiences  with  the  Inter-Univer- 
sities Case  Study  Program.  While  this  is  not  an  exercise  in  theory  con- 
struction, the  author  is  quite  explicit  about  his  frame  of  reference  and 
presents  suggestive  propositions  derived  from  his  analysis.  The  test  of  his 
presentation  is  whether  his  suggestions  offer  fresh  avenues  of  inquiry.  Even 
without  the  propositions  listed  in  the  last  chapter,  Professor  Freeman  has 
supplemented  the  literature  with  a  type  of  description  which  has  been 
relatively  neglected. 

Chapter  One  offers  a  rationale  for  the  analytical  focus  the  author  has 
chosen  which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  However,  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  clarify  the  potential  contributions  of  the  study  and  can  be 
compared  with  other  approaches.  First,  the  subsystem  chosen — that  of 
bureau-committee  interactions — encompasses  a  limited  number  of  clearly 
identifiable  participants  and  their  relationships.  Thus  the  particular  be- 
havior to  be  analyzed  is  isolated  from  the  maelstrom  which  characterizes 
the  legislative  domain.  Having  identified  the  participants,  their  actions 
and  interactions  are  assumed  to  comprise  an  analytically  separate  subsystem 
of  a  larger  policy-making  system  composed  of  the  Administration,  Congress 
and  the  two  major  parties.  What  endows  the  subsystem  with  clearly 
marked  characteristics  is  the  repeated  and  typical  patterns  of  action,  reac- 
tion, and  reciprocal  influence  among  those  whose  roles  cast  them  together 
in  a  significant  area  of  public  policy. 

Second,  adoption  of  the  bureau-committee  subsystem  as  the  central 
object  for  analysis  enables  Professor  Freeman  to  highlight  sharply  the  most 
important  effects  of  the  larger  system  on  the  subsystem.  Reciprocal  influ- 
ences growing  out  of  the  continuing  personal  interrelationships  at  the 
bureau-committee  level  are  shown  to  be  supplemented  and  conditioned 
by  the  organizational  membership  of  the  participants  in  the  executive 
branch,  in  Congress,  in  the  party,  and  in  the  interest  group.  Third,  empha- 
sis upon  the  attributes  of  the  various  participating  leaders  and  upon  the 
general  setting  within  which  the  subsystem  must  function  makes  possible 
some  exploration  of  motivation— an  aspect  of  the  subject  usually  slighted. 

Fourth,  the  focus  chosen  by  the  author  puts  an  exceedingly  crucial  phase 
of  executive-legislative  relations  under  a  magnifying  glass.  The  importance 
of  congressional  committees  and  the  actual  policy-making  power  of  sabordi- 
nate  bureau  personnel  have  long  been  recognized.  Strangely  enough,  lead- 
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ing  works  in  the  field  do  not  discuss  in  any  great  detail  this  vital  link 
between  the  two-  branches.  Just  how  autonomous  is  the  bureau-committee 
subsystem?  Do  the  lesser  policy-making  units  at  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  go  their  own  ways  regardless  of  the  President,  the  party,  and  top 
congressional  leaders?  What  kinds  of  inhibitions  are  felt  by  the  participants 
due  to  the  larger  political  environment?  Are  the  strategies  employed  in  the 
subsystem  a  reflection  of  strategies  typical  of  the  more  general  level  of 
executive-legislative  relations? 

Since  this  stimulating  study  seeks  to  illuminate  the  whole  by  a  searching 
examination  of  one  of  its  parts,  the  reader  may  have  the  initial  reaction  that 
the  analysis  of  a  great  arena  of  politics  has  been  unduly  narrowed.  This 
would  be  an  erroneous  impression  because  the  bureau-committee  subsys- 
tem was  selected  deliberately  not  only  because  the  immediate  phenomena 
needed  description  but  because  a  reasonably  perceptive  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  might  enhance  understanding  of  the  larger  system  which 
is  itself  unwieldy  as  an  analytic  focus.  That  this  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
suggestive  approach  is  due  to  Professor  Freeman's  willingness  to  take  a 
new  look  at  a  complicated  subject  and  to  his  obvious  competence.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  mission,  he  has  not  duplicated  previous  materials.  His  con- 
cluding propositions  offer  a  useful  challenge. 

Richard  C.  Snyder 
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This  study  grows  out  of  a  series  of  experiences  and  interests  extending 
over  the  past  six  years,  beginning  with  the  opportunity  to  study  legislative- 
executive  relations  while  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  Task  Force  on  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  first  Hoover  Commission.  Subsequently  the  author  had  the 
privilege  of  being  associated  with  the  Organizational  Behavior  Project  at 
Princeton  University  while  working  on  a  dissertation  on  the  subject  of 
bureau-committee  relations  in  the  formation  of  United  States  policy  toward 
American  Indians.  During  that  time  and  in  the  two  following  years,  there 
was  considerable  exposure  to  the  concepts  and  approaches  of  representatives 
of  other  disciplines.  To  all  of  those  associates  who  helped  in  the  educational 
process  in  the  situations  mentioned  above,  the  study  owes  some  debt  for 
whatever  merit  it  may  have,  but  they  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  any  of 
its  defects. 

Leiper  Freeman 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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CHAPTER    ONE 


Legislative  Committee-Executive  Bureau 
Relations  as  a  Focus  of  Political  Analysis 


Two  major  aims  of  this  study  are  to  focus  attention  upon  and  to  state 
some  propositions  about  the  interactions  of  certain  key  participants  in 
special  areas  of  the  American  public-policy-making  process.  These  par- 
ticipants are  primarily  key  personnel  of  executive  bureaus  and  leading  mem- 
bers of  congressional  committees,  although  other  actors,  especially  from 
interest  groups,  are  involved.  The  relations  among  them  form  crucial  sub- 
systems of  the  larger  political  system  for  making  decisions  in  their  special 
areas.  It  is  the  author's  hope  that  this  study  can  produce  some  propositions 
about  the  behavior  of  these  policy  makers  which  will  characterize  sys- 
tematically some  of  the  major  strategies  and  effects  of  their  interactions. 

Since  the  subsystems  formed  by  the  relations  of  bureau  personnel  and 
committee  leaders  are  partly  differentiable  from  the  general  political  sys- 
tem, although  related  to  it,  another  aim  of  this  study  is  to  depict  the  salient 
relationships  between  the  general  political  setting  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
activities  and  interactions  of  the  participants  in  bureau-committee  sub- 
systems on  the  other.  We  will  observe  how  subsystems  are  related  to  the 
larger  political  setting  by  the  limitations  upon  the  autonomy  of  their  actors 
imposed  by  institutions  and  individuals  in  the  larger  setting.  We  will  also 
explore  the  factors  making  for  a  degree  of  autonomy  demonstrated  in  the 
interactions  of  bureau  and  committee  leaders  relative  to  the  larger  institu- 
tional framework  within  which  they  operate.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  author's 
hope  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the  limited-purpose  organizations — 
the  bureaus,  committees,  and  interest  groups  which  compose  the  more  im- 
mediate setting  of  the  subsystem— as  major  sources  of  motivation  for  the 
actors  in  the  subsystem. 

The  Utility  of  This  Focus 

The  values  to  be  derived  from  focusing  upon  this  phase  of  the  political 
process  should  be  several.  The  first  has  to  do  with  understanding  more 
about  legislative-executive  relations  in  American  government  in  general.  By 
concentrating  on  the  relations  of  these  branches  to  each  other  and  to  their 
political  environment,  one's  attention  is  turned  to  the  general  arena  in 
which  many  of  the  most  crucial  public  decisions  of  our  day  are  being  made. 
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This  is  the  case  because  of  the  tremendous  growth  of  positive  government 
at  the  federal  level  to  provide  expanded  social  services  and  to  meet  the 
great  increases  in  international  commitments,  with  the  accompanying  need 
to  maintain  a  bureaucracy  and  a  military  establishment  adequate  for  these 
tasks.  Also,  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  have  become  even  more 
the  heart  of  the  positive  governmental  process  with  the  inclination  of  the 
judicial  branch  in  the  last  decade  or  so  to  avoid  review  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  and  Congress. 

Yet,  to  concentrate  only  upon  the  general  level  of  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  political  parties  would  tend  to  obscure  the  crucial 
features  of  the  substrata  and  leave  one  with  the  picture  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing concentration  of  power.  It  is  the  author's  belief  that  one  needs  to  view 
the  general  political  system  of  the  federal  government  as  something  other 
than  a  well-ordered  monolith  in  order  to  understand  how  issues  are  resolved 
and  how  information,  initiative,  and  influence  are  used  in  making  national 
policy.  Historically,  while  the  federal  government  has  accumulated  great 
power  and  size  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  nation,  it  has  done 
so  relatively  slowly  and  usually  against  considerable  resistance  from  various 
special  interest  groups.  Many  groups  directly  or  indirectly  urge  specific  ex- 
pansions of  power  favorable  to  themselves  but  oppose  either  general  ex- 
pansions or  expansions  specifically  favoring  other  groups.  Furthermore, 
expansions  of  power  have  usually  come  about  only  after  limitations  set  by 
the  federal  system,  by  the  separation  of  powers  and  by  checks  and  balances, 
have  been  reasonably  satisfied.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  point,  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  that  increases  in  the  power  and  size  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  most  frequently  occurred  as  new  activities  have  been  urged  on 
Congress  and  the  Administration  by  special  parts  of  the  population.  If 
there  is  any  so-called  creeping  socialism  in  American  government,  it  has 
come  and  is  coming  largely  as  an  accompaniment  of  what  may  be  called 
creeping  pluralism,  here  defined  as  the  gradual  growth  of  political  groups 
especially  concerned  with  the  protection  and  promotion  of  particular 
values.  The  kind  of  government  which  has  evolved  is  far  from  being  a 
tightly  knit  Leviathan. 

Therefore,  another  value  of  the  focus  of  this  study  may  be  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  plural  patterns  of  power  and  decision-making  within  the 
national  government  which  mirror  the  functional  specialization  and  diver- 
sity of  American  society.  This  diversity  of  interests — of  groups  concerned 
with  special  values — has  a  host  of  sources  deep-rooted  in  the  nation's  ex- 
perience. Geographic  dispersion,  cultural  heritage,  religious  belief,  economic 
status,  technological  specialization,  and  traditions  of  individual  and  group 
self-seeking  are  but  an  important  few  of  these  sources.  The  groups  arising 
from  them  have  demanded  the  attention  of  special  units  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Administration  and  have  thereby  contributed  to  the  diversity  and 
complexity  of  the  federal  government  while  gaining  both  protection  from 
it  and  niches  for  themselves  within  it.  At  the  same  time,  Congress  and  the 
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Administration,  organized  under  legal  norms  which  encourage  permissive- 
ness and  particularism,  through  their  many  sub-units  not  only  have  tended 
to  accommodate  these  diverse  interests,  but  also  have  tended  to  encourage, 
aid,  and  abet  their  political  activity  and  even  their  survival.  The  leaders 
from  the  sub-units  have  become  involved  in  relationships  with  leaders  of 
the  interest  groups  and  have  tended  to  take  over  major  decision-making 
functions  officially  allotted  to  the  government  as  a  whole.  By  observing 
how  and  under  what  conditions  specialists  in  certain  areas  of  public  policy 
may  be  important  determinants  of  that  policy  for  the  over-all  political 
system,  one  may  sharpen  his  understanding  of  the  importance  of  executive 
bureau-legislative  committee  policy-making  relative  to  the  larger  legislative- 
executive  political  setting. 

Finally,  the  chief  value  to  be  derived  from  this  study  is  perhaps  some 
greater  understanding  of  the  patterns  of  policy-making  behavior  within  the 
subsystem.  The  major  focus,  beyond  an  examination  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  general  political  setting  and  the  participants  in  the  subsystem, 
is  upon  relations  among  subsystem  actors  from  the  bureaucracy,  from 
congressional  committees,  and  from  interested  segments  of  the  public.  The 
relationships  among  these  participants  are  treated  here  as  if  they  formed 
little  political  worlds  of  their  own,  slightly  apart  from  the  larger  political 
world  though  interacting  with  it.  The  value  of  studying  the  patterns  of 
influence  within  executive-legislative  subsystems  has  been  well  phrased  by 
Ernest  S.  Griffith: 

One  cannot  live  in  Washington  for  long  without  being  conscious  that  it  has 
these  whirlpools  or  centers  of  activity  focusing  on  particular  problems.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  really  mysterious  about  this  sort  of  government.  It  is  essen- 
tially "of  men"  and  these  men  behave  very  naturally.  "Who  says  what  to  whom 
and  what  is  the  reaction?"  This  question,  if  we  could  obtain  enough  answers, 
would  capture  the  spirit,  the  genius  of  our  own  or  any  other  government.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  ordinarily  the  relationship  among  these  men — legislators,  ad- 
ministrators, lobbyists,  scholars — who  are  interested  in  a  common  problem  is 
a  much  more  real  relationship  than  the  relationship  between  congressmen  gen- 
erally or  between  administrators  generally.  In  other  words,  he  who  would  under- 
stand the  prevailing  pattern  of  our  present  governmental  behavior,  instead  of 
studying  the  formal  institutions  or  even  generalizations  in  the  relationships 
between  these  institutions  or  organs,  important  though  all  these  are,  may  pos- 
sibly obtain  a  better  picture  of  the  way  things  really  happen  if  he  would  study 
these  "whirlpools"  of  special  social  interest  and  problems.1 

The  Place  of  the  Study  in  Political  Science 

The  present  study  is  related  to  the  general  interest  in  group  politics 
strongly  reflected  in  the  current  literature  of  political  science.  An  outstand- 
ing modern  general  treatment  of  the  group  political  process  and  of  many 
aspects  of  legislative-executive  politics  is  the  work  of  David  B.  Truman, 
who  built  on  the  pioneering  work  of  Arthur  Bentley,  Pendleton  Herring, 
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and  others2  and  brought  together  the  implications  of  numerous  studies  of 
pressure  groups  and  of  special  examples  of  policy-making.  In  Truman's 
work,  group  access  to  the  organs  of  government  and  the  cross-pressuring 
effects  of  overlapping  group  memberships  are  ably  related  to  most  of  the 
major  areas  of  the  federal  governmental  system.  His  work  furnishes  some 
solid  footing  for  systematic  analyses  of  the  less  formal  group  processes  in 
government.  Among  the  more  concise  and  better-formulated  treatments 
of  the  politics  of  legislative-executive  relations  and  of  administration  as  a 
political  process  are  those  of  V.  O.  Key  who,  although  he  has  come  to 
devote  most  of  his  efforts  to  the  study  of  electoral  behavior,  has  produced 
in  the  past  dozen  years  some  incisive  chapters  which  contributed  to  the 
general  perspective  of  this  study.3  The  general  texts  dealing  with  the  legis- 
lative process  are  abundant,  and  all  contribute  some  insights  into  the 
functioning  of  committees  and  into  legislative-executive  relationships.  Space 
does  not  permit  citation  of  all  of  them  here,  but  the  most  recent  work  by 
Bertram  Gross,  which  builds  upon  and  comprehensively  refers  the  reader  to 
its  predecessors,  is  valuable  for  its  treatment  of  a  variety  of  strategies  of 
participants  in  the  legislative  process.4 

The  aforementioned  works  are  general  in  scope  and  application,  and  on 
the  whole  thev  are  concerned  with  the  political  process  at  a  higher  level 
and  on  a  broader  front  than  is  this  study.  The  works  which  come  closer 
to  the  breadth  and  level  of  the  present  study's  focus  are  the  case  studies 
of  particular  subsystems  or  of  particular  legislative  acts.  Empirically 
grounded,  these  studies  have  led  to  specific  insights  and  to  specific  hy- 
potheses about  the  policy-making  process.  Studies  by  Earl  Latham  and 
Stephen  K.  Bailey  as  well  as  by  Fred  W.  Riggs5  are  examples  of  the  pos- 
sible contributions  toward  systematic  views  of  the  policy-making  process 
which  mav  be  derived  from  intense  studies  of  the  passage  of  specific  pieces 
of  legislation.  Studies  by  Arthur  Maass,  Charles  M.  Hardin,  and  Elias 
Huzar6  are  examples  of  the  possible  contributions  toward  the  understand- 
ing of  the  policy-making  process  which  may  be  derived  from  concentration 
on  the  relations  of  particular  segments  of  Congress,  of  the  Administration, 
and  of  the  public  in  various  areas  of  policy-making. 

In  this  paper  the  author  attempts,  within  the  space  available,  to  draw 
upon  an  intensive  study  made  of  a  particular  subsystem  covering  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  and  including  the  passage  of  a  number  of  pieces  of 
legislation  and  a  variety  of  political  maneuvers.  This  approach  combines 
the  advantages  of  each  type  of  case  study  mentioned  above.  In  addition, 
the  emphasis  in  this  work  is  upon  stating  systematically  the  dimensions 
both  of  subsystem  relationships  to  the  larger  political  setting  and  of  rela- 
tions within  the  subsystem,  using  description  as  economically  as  possible 
for  purposes  of  illustrating  propositions. 


Committee-Bureau  Relations  as  a  Focus 


Some  Definitions 

Subsystem,  as  used  here,  refers  to  the  pattern  of  interactions  of  par- 
ticipants, or  actors,  involved  in  making  decisions  in  a  special  area  of  public 
policy.  Furthermore,  although  there  are  obviously  other  types  of  subsystems, 
the  type  which  concerns  us  here  is  found  in  an  immediate  setting  formed 
by  an  executive  bureau  and  congressional  committees,  with  special  interest 
groups  intimately  attached.  In  a  strict  sense,  concentration  upon  this  type 
of  subsystem  represents  analysis  at  a  lower  level  in  the  political  structure 
because  the  participants  are  drawn  into  the  interaction  primarily  as  a  func- 
tion of  their  positions  as  leaders  and  members  of  sub-units  of  the  over-all 
political  system. 

The  genera]  setting  of  the  bureau-committee  subsystem  is  the  over-all 
federal  political  system  of  which  the  features  most  relevant  for  our  analysis 
here  are  the  major  structures  for  positive  political  decision— Congress,  the 
Administration,  and  the  parties.  If  one  wished  to  focus  on  the  problems  of 
legislative-executive  relations  at  a  high  level  of  analysis,  he  might  study  the 
institutional  relations  between  Congress  and  the  Administration  as  shaped 
by  the  law  of  the  land  and  by  political  parties  in  their  general  outlines.  One 
might  choose,  on  the  other  hand,  to  study  the  interpersonal  relations  of  the 
leaders  of  these  institutions  on  the  assumption  that  the  highest-level  per- 
sonalities are  the  determiners  of  policy. 

The  immediate  setting  of  the  subsystem,  as  indicated  above,  is  composed 
of  lesser  units  of  the  general  political  system,  and  it  is  out  of  their  primary 
relationships  to  these  lesser  units  that  subsystem  actors  derive  their  roles  as 
members  of  the  subsystem.  One  might,  if  he  so  chose,  study  the  organiza- 
tional relationships  among  these  lesser  units  as  a  whole  and  thereby  break 
down  the  institutional  relationships  of  the  general  political  system  into 
more  meaningful  categories. 

Policy-making  as  used  here  refers  primarily  to  the  formulation,  adoption, 
and  application  of  legal  courses  of  action. 


CHAPTER    TWO 


The  General  Setting,  the  Immediate  Setting,  and 
the  Major  Participants  in  Bureau-Committee  Relations 


At  the  center  of  the  general  public  policy-making  system  of  the  United 
States  are  Congress  and  the  Administration.  The  latter  term  conveys  a 
plural  notion  of  the  political  executive  of  the  United  States.  It  connotes  an 
extensive  network  heading  up  to  and  symbolized  by  the  President,  rather 
than  a  highly  personalized  and  individualized  one-man  show.  The  Presi- 
dency is  the  core  of  the  Administration,  a  core  in  which  one  man  is  very 
important  and  is  burdened  almost  beyond  belief,  but  in  which  he  is  also 
officially  accredited  with  functions  which  are  the  products  of  numerous  in- 
fluential individuals  and  many  forces  beyond  his  own  personality  and 
predilections. 

The  President  and  his  Administration  on  the  one  hand  and  Congress  on 
the  other  both  reflect  and  shape  the  gross  dimensions  of  political  sentiment 
in  American  society.  In  the  broad  sense  they  are  the  symbols  for  and  the 
objectives  of  the  two  major  political  parties  as  the  latter  attempt  to  or- 
ganize and  control  the  government.  They  are  therefore  the  two  great  focal 
points  of  positive  power  in  our  national  political  system. 

Long-standing  norms  of  our  governmental  structure,  reinforced  by  a 
century  and  three-quarters  of  legal  development  and  interpretation,  encour- 
age public  activity  in  policy-making  to  direct  itself  toward  both  these 
branches  of  government.  Those  who  are  interested  in  promoting  certain 
political  viewpoints  find  it  necessary  to  press  their  views  upon  two  organs 
of  government,  each  with  legitimate  power.  This  normative  framework  is 
set  in  part  by  a  legal  system  of  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and  balances 
between  Congress  and  the  Administration.  However,  the  traditional  nega- 
tive view  of  this  system  is  inadequate  for  portraying  the  reality  of  the  situ- 
ation. Even  in  legal  terms  alone  the  separation  is  not  complete.  In  order 
to  have  checks  and  balances  it  has  been  necessary  that  powers,  instead  of 
being  completely  separated,  be  shared  to  some  degree  so  that  each  branch 
could  defend  itself  against  the  other.  Thus  the  executive  shares  in  the 
legislative  power  through  the  veto,  through  ability  to  address  and  inform 
the  legislative  branch,  and  through  the  interpretive  aspects  of  the  executive 
function.  The  legislative  shares  in  the  executive  power  through  its  ability 
to  grant  or  to  withhold  authority,  manpower,  and  resources  necessary  to 
the  executive  function  and  to  inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  executive 
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branch  for  purposes  of  obtaining  information  pertinent  to  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  result  is.  a  permissive  legal  framework  in  which  the  two  branches 
are  ultimately  bound  together  primarily  by  felt  necessity  to  get  decisions 
made.  They  can  war  and  stall  much  more  than  is  possible  in  a  rigid  system 
where  legislative  and  executive  agreement  is  a  legal  imperative.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  since  each  has  authority  and  power  to  withhold  from  the  other 
branch  those  things  which  it  needs  and  desires,  there  is  a  concurrent  inter- 
dependency  urging  them  to  seek  mutually  satisfactory  means  and  ends,  to 
find  a  common  denominator  in  the  face  of  their  tendencies  toward  stale- 
mate or  worse. 

When  this  legal  framework  is  filled  out  with  human  political  content, 
the  traditional  view  of  separation  of  powers  becomes  even  more  remote. 
The  major  question  becomes:  "How  and  with  what  results  will  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  together  decide  for  the  American  people  on  a 
policy  which  will  meet  certain  public  needs?"  Despite  the  apparent  chaos, 
confusion,  and  conflict  that  characterize  relations  between  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  in  all  save  "honeymoon"  periods,  one  should  not  be 
blind  to  this  very  real  interdependence  and  need  for  mutual  adjustment.  It 
is  especially  relevant  to  recognize  that  the  legal  framework  specifically  pre- 
cludes neither  conflict  nor  cooperation,  but  rather  is  flexible  and  permissive. 
It  will  allow  diverse  social  and  political  forces  alternate  channels  of  access 
to  policy-making.  Yet  it  does  not  outlaw  legislative-executive  agreement  so 
much  as  it  increases  the  opportunities  for  interim  disagreement  and  for  the 
slow  exploration  of  alternatives  by  a  diverse  society  as  it  seeks  consensus.1 

The  Parties,  the  Administration,  and 
Congress  as  a   Policy-Making  System 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  years  of  either  the  decline  or  the  inade- 
quacies of  party  government  in  the  United  States.  Some  authors  point  out 
that  the  strength  and  cohesiveness  of  the  two  major  parties  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  much  greater  than  they  are  today.  Many  of  these  com- 
mentaries also  point  out  that  the  increasing  complexity  of  issues,  the 
proliferation  of  special  interests,  the  growth  of  a  large,  nonpartisan  bu- 
reaucracy, and  the  gradual  alteration  of  regional,  social,  and  economic  con- 
ditions have  contributed  to  the  devaluation  of  the  two  major  parties  as 
policy-making  mechanisms  in  comparison  to  special  interest  groups.  The 
major  function  of  parties  appears  to  be  the  mobilization  of  votes  in  order 
to  win  elections.2 

It  is  certainly  evident  today,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  that  the  two 
major  parties  are  internally  divided  into  major  factions.  Many  analysts  of 
party  and  group  politics  have  clearly  portrayed  the  importance  and  the 
diversity  of  state  and  local  elements  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties.  The  municipal,  county,  and  state  organizations,  or  factions  thereof, 
concentrate  especially  upon  electing  Congressmen,  Senators,  governors, 
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legislators,  mayors,  commissioners,  and  councilmen.  They  care  relatively 
little  for  the  national  committees.  They  hold  blocs  of  local  power  which 
the  national  parties  need;  hence  they  tend  to  determine  their  own  "party 
lines,"  even  though  they  may  be  at  considerable  variance  with  other  groups 
flying  the  same  party  banner.  It  is  the  chief  function  of  each  major  national 
party  to  bring  out  of  this  melange  of  party  blocs  a  candidate  who  can  win 
the  Presidency  in  the  name  of  the  party  and  can  help  create  a  favorable 
climate  of  opinion  for  the  candidacies  of  the  congressional  nominees  of  his 
party.  Otherwise,  state  and  local  party  elements  mainly  take  care  of  electing 
Representatives  and  Senators,  and  sometimes  they  carefully  divorce  them- 
selves from  or  even  undermine  the  national-party  nominees.3 

The  consequences,  stated  all  too  simply,  are  that  within  each  major  party 
a  coalition  led  by  one  of  the  larger  intraparty  factions  succeeds  every  four 
years  in  capturing  the  leadership  of  the  party  as  well  as  the  presidential 
nomination.  If  it  succeeds  in  capturing  the  Presidency  too,  this  coalition 
probably  finds  that  it  has  done  so  by  rallying  in  support  of  its  candidate 
most  of  the  major  opposing  factions  within  its  own  party,  plus  a  consider- 
able group  of  disaffected  members  of  the  other  major  party.  Having  gained 
the  Presidency,  this  coalition  sets  about  to  establish  an  Administration 
calculated  to  hold  together  a  winning  combination  until  the  next  presi- 
dential contest. 

Party  Government  in  the  Administration  and  Congress  In  the  Administra- 
tion, power  and  authority  are  parceled  out  in  a  manner  conducive  to  repre- 
senting the  diverse  elements  which  went  into  the  winning  coalition,  yet 
contrived  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  the  core  group  chiefly  responsible 
for  nominating  and  electing  the  President.  The  majority  of  top-ranking 
posts  in  the  Administration  and  the  inner  circle  of  advisors  to  the  President 
will  most  likely  come  from  this  core  group.  Other  important  offices  in  the 
Administration  are  likely  to  be  given  to  the  major  opposing  faction  in  the 
President's  party  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  party  unity.  Still  other  im- 
portant offices  may  be  given  to  leaders  from  the  disaffected  element  of  the 
opposite  party,  as  was  the  case  when  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  de- 
liberately sought  and  appointed  a  Western  progressive  Republican — Harold 
L.  Ickes— as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  when  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower appointed  a  Texas  Democrat— Oveta  Culp  Hobby— as  head  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  (ultimately  changed  to  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare).  It  is  less  customary  for  supporters  of  the  defeated 
presidential  candidate  to  be  called  into  the  Administration,  and  indications 
are  that  this  requires  unusual  and  highly  favorable  conditions  to  be  feasible. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  succeeded  in  getting  well-known  and  long- 
standing Republicans  to  serve  in  the  War  and  Navy  secretaryships  during 
the  emergency  period  of  the  early  1940s,  when  defense  policies  were  placed 
"above  party."  On  the  other  hand,  President  Eisenhower's  naming  of 
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Martin  Durkin,  a  Stevenson  Democrat,  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  seemed  to 
confirm  by  its  short  duration  the  acute  perception  of  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
who  called  Durkih's  appointment  "incredible." 

In  any  event,  the  Administration  is  organized  and  put  into  operation  by 
a  party  that  is  actually  a  coalition  drawn  together  on  a  national  level  for 
capturing  the  Presidency  under  either  a  Republican  or  Democratic  stand- 
ard, with  relatively  tenuous  and  sometimes  ephemeral  roots  in  some  of  the 
traditional  local  and  state  organizations.  On  a  national,  high-level  basis  this 
party  is  apt  to  represent  the  closest  approximation  of  an  over-all  public 
viewpoint.  Although  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  national  party  can  occa- 
sionally speak  strongly  through  the  defeated  Presidential  candidate  and  his 
cohorts,  they  obviously  experience  difficulty  in  maintaining  this  position 
because  they  lack  an  official  forum  comparable  to  the  Administration.  Over 
the  four  years  of  an  Administration's  tenure  competition  in  speaking  for 
the  national  point  of  view  is  likely  to  develop  between  factions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration itself,  giving  it  a  type  of  functional,  "two-party"  structure  in- 
ternally, even  though  most  members  of  either  faction  nominally  claim  the 
Administration's  label. 

On  the  congressional  side,  in  both  houses,  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
gruence between  either  the  nominal  majority  or  the  actual  majority  and 
the  party  in  control  of  the  Administration.  The  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
having  been  elected  by  state  and  local  organizations,  tend  to  group  into 
majorities  and  minorities  that  transect  formal  party  lines.  The  pro-Admin- 
istration coalition  comes  from  "both  sides  of  the  aisle,"  as  does  its  counter- 
part. The  formal  party  lines  hold  for  the  organization  of  the  House  and 
Senate — to  determine  the  officers  of  the  two  bodies  and  the  committee 
posts,  but  they  frequently  split  asunder  on  policy  matters. 

The  resulting  informal  "party"  structure  can  only  be  partially  understood 
by  observing  formal  party  memberships.  It  is,  in  many  situations,  more  like 
a  "four-party"  system,  even  if  the  distributions  in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
similar.  There  tend  to  be  pro-Administration  and  anti-Administration  seg- 
ments within  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  For  purposes  of 
policy-making  the  significant  cleavages  often  are  the  majority  and  minority 
within  the  Administration  and  the  majority  and  minority  within  Congress, 
and  for  these  four  groups  conventional  party  symbols  often  tend  to  become 
secondary  in  importance  to  major  social,  economic,  geographic,  and  ide- 
ological divisions  of  public  sentiment. 

On  the  whole,  the  Administration  is  better  organized  and  equipped  to 
maintain  a  common  front  than  is  the  Congress,  even  though  this  front  may 
hide  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  within  the  executive  branch.  In 
any  case,  the  initiative  toward  so-called  party  government  stems  largely 
from  the  Administration  and  depends  largely  upon  the  capacity  which  the 
dominant  faction  in  the  Administration  has  for  eliciting  favorable  responses 
from  a  majority  in  each  house  of  Congress.  It  follows  that  this  is  rarely 
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achieved  exclusively  along  formal  party  lines,  if  achieved  at  all,  but  rather 
through  congressional  coalitions  of  interests  similar  to  those  incorporated 
in  the  Administration  itself. 

The  Limitations  of  Party  Government  It  is  little  wonder  that  political  an- 
alysts, pointing  to  the  reluctance  and  inability  of  parties  and  the  govern- 
ment to  achieve  detailed,  integrated  programs  at  the  national  level,  have 
periodically  proposed  different  reforms,  some  calculated  to  tighten  the 
legislative  or  the  executive  structure  and  some  to  tighten  party  structure.4 
The  inclination  and  the  capacity  to  move  in  the  directions  urged  by  these 
different  proposals,  although  they  may  have  been  enhanced  somewhat  in 
recent  years  by  innovations  in  national-party  organizations,  by  congressional 
reorganization,  and  especially  by  overhauling  the  Administration  and  the 
Presidency,  are  still  decidedly  limited  by  prevailing  social  diversity.  Na- 
tional programs  depend  upon  high  salience  of  issues  as  well  as  definite 
sentiments  on  these  issues,  shared  by  large  segments  of  the  public.  Further- 
more, areas  of  broad  public  agreement,  where  they  do  exist,  tend  to  become 
what  may  be  called  basic  assumptions  incorporated  into  the  body  of  beliefs 
held  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  organized  society.  As  they  become 
widely  accepted  they  often  become  somewhat  vague,  generalized,  and  un- 
assailable—so fundamental  that  they  tend  to  be  above  partisan  considera- 
tion. In  themselves  they  do  not  furnish  the  basis  for  many  clearly  partisan 
issues,  and  such  subordinate  issues  as  may  develop  around  alternative  means 
to  achieve  these  ends  often  tend  either  to  cut  across  party  lines  or  to  arouse 
limited  public  interest,  even  though  the  Administration,  Congress,  party 
leaders,  and  the  press  can  work  up  quite  a  froth  about  them. 

Furthermore,  many  national  political  decisions  which  are  not  above  party 
are  below  party  or  cross  party  lines.  On  the  one  hand,  parties  may  take  little 
cognizance  of  some  issues  because  so  small  a  segment  of  the  public  is  inter- 
ested that  little  would  be  gained.  Party  statements  on  these  are  usually  left 
up  to  special  groups  and  their  leaders,  both  official  and  non-official.  On 
the  other  hand,  parties  may  be  so  cross-pressured  by  some  issues  that  they 
avoid  decisive  stands  on  them.  To  stand  decisively  might  alienate  a  major 
segment  of  the  party.  Again  the  resolution  of  the  problem  tends  to  fall 
upon  official  and  non-official  groups  and  their  leaders. 

The  Semi-Autonomy  of  Lesser  Units  in  the  Political  Setting 

The  resolution  of  policy  issues  tends  often  to  be  relegated  to  secondary 
levels  of  the  political  setting.  Policy-making  is  often  left  essentially  to 
subordinate  units  of  the  Administration  and  of  Congress.  The  parties  often 
similarly  tend  to  leave  issue  politics  to  interest  groups.  Thus  the  relative 
autonomy  of  bureaus,  committees,  and  interest  groups  in  special  areas  of 
policy  is  encouraged  by  being  "farmed  out"  to  the  organizations  most  im- 
mediately concerned.  Of  course,  this  is  not  complete  autonomy,  but  is 
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rather  more  than  would  be  found  in  a  model  centralized  and  strongly 
hierarchic  system.- 

This  semi-autonomous  status  of  lesser  units  in  the  general  system  de- 
serves a  brief  overview  at  this  point  because  these  lesser  units  furnish  the 
most  intimate  portion  of  the  setting  of  the  subsystem.  It  is  out  of  their 
positions  as  leaders  of  these  specialized  organizations  that  subsystem  par- 
ticipants derive  their  status  as  policy-makers. 

Semi-Autonomy  of  Bureaus  in  the  Administration  First,  in  the  complex  and 
interdependent  structure  of  the  Administration  the  bureau  or  its  equivalent 
is  frequently  the  unit  of  continuity  and  specialization  in  a  given  area  of 
policy.  Departments  and  agencies  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  assemblages 
of  bureaus.  Although  much  has  been  done  within  the  last  decade  to  cen- 
tralize departmental  control  through  reorganization  and  through  depart- 
mental staff  innovations,  the  fact  remains  that  many  departments  and 
agencies  are  still  to  a  great  degree  "holding  companies"  for  bureaus.  In  this 
situation  departmental  leaders  are  essentially  the  agents  of  the  Administra- 
tion's party,  that  is,  of  the  coalition  which  controls  the  Presidency.  This 
tends  to  be  their  primary  orientation.  It  is  their  job,  for  as  long  as  they  are 
in  temporary  positions  of  departmental  leadership,  to  attempt  to  assert  the 
views  of  the  Administration  before  the  array  of  bureaus  in  their  charge  and 
to  gain  compliance  with  these  views.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  they 
must  rely  upon  the  bureaus  for  expertness  and  special  knowledge,  and  they 
must  often  accede  to  what  may  appear  to  them  to  be  "bureaucratic  inertia" 
or  "bureaucratic  eccentricity."  The  bureaus,  composed  wholly  or  almost 
wholly  of  career  personnel  and  possessed  of  the  technology  and  the  capacity 
to  perform  the  tasks  of  the  agency,  are  neither  easily  moved  by  the  party 
in  power  nor  overly  embarrassed  at  urging  their  time-tested  viewpoints  upon 
"noncareer"  leaders  in  the  Administration. 

The  result  is  a  not-too-delicate  seesaw  between  the  politics  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's party  and  the  politics  of  bureaucratic  expertise,  specializa- 
tion, and  self-preservation,  with  bureau  leaders  frequently  fulcrums  in  the 
balance.5 

Semi-Autonomy  of  Committees  in  Congress  In  its  own  way  the  Congress  is 
a  complex  structure  of  many  interdependent  and  important  subdivisions. 
Although  the  total  sizes  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  remained  stable  for  several  decades,  both  houses  have  not  par- 
ticularly abated  their  tendency  to  maintain  committees  on  special  subjects. 
The  number  of  standing  committees  was  reduced  by  the  LaFollette- 
Monroney  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  but  this  proved  only  a  temporary 
or  partial  curtailment  of  some  active  subunits.  What  was  once  a  standing 
committee  may  carry  on  as  a  semi-independent  standing  subcommittee 
under  the  new  organization.  These  are  supplemented  from  time  to  time 
with  select  committees  investigating  special  topics.  Senior  members  of  both 
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parties  gain  status  and  prerogative  with  the  passage  of  time  in  service  on 
these  committees.  They  also  build  up  a  certain  special  knowledge  of  and 
familiarity  with  the  issues,  individuals,  and  groups  concerned  in  the  policy 
areas  handled  by  their  committees. 

The  majority  party  in  each  house  gains  the  power  to  fill  the  posts  of 
leadership,  including  both  committee  leaders  and  those  leaders  with  some 
over-all  responsibility  and  power  in  the  legislative  process.  Yet  since  in  both 
houses  the  majority  party's  naming  of  both  general  and  committee  leaders 
is  strongly  conditioned  by  the  norm  of  seniority,  both  houses  build  into 
their  basic  structures  many  opportunities  for  long-time  legislators  to  exert 
influence  and  to  achieve  status  somewhat  independent  of  party  regularity. 
The  majority  party  tries  to  maintain  semiformal  devices  for  general  policy 
leadership,  as  exemplified  by  the  Republican  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Senate  in  the  83rd  Congress.  This  Committee,  composed  of  Republican 
Senators  with  the  most  prestige,  often  carried  weight  with  other  Republi- 
cans, but  it  seldom  tried  to  bind  even  its  own  members— much  less  the 
general  body  of  Republican  Senators.  Instead  it  sought  to  explore  problems 
and  to  arrive  at  acceptable  agreements  through  discussions  within  the 
group  and  with  those  committee  chairmen  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Policy  Committee.6  The  situation  is  more  or  less  comparable  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  although  the  Speaker  and  other  majority  leaders  there 
have  a  bit  more  power. 

Seventy  years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  real  decisions 
of  Congress  were  made  in  standing  committees.7  Over  twenty  years  later 
he  found  that  "each  committee  is  a  miniature  House,"  although  he  de- 
tected a  greater  central  control  over  that  body  in  the  powerful  Speaker  of 
that  period.8  Today  the  centrally  organized  control  of  the  House  is  some- 
what less  strong  than  it  was  in  the  early  1900s,  and  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  has  altered  fundamentally  the  importance  of  committees.  The 
basic  validity  of  Wilson's  view  on  committees  still  seems  to  hold.  Thus  in 
Congress  there  is  a  seesaw  between  the  politics  of  the  Congressional  ma- 
jority leadership  and  the  politics  of  the  committees  in  which  the  influence 
of  special  interests  and  seniority  are  concentrated.  Here  committee  leaders 
are  often  fulcrums  in  the  balance. 

Semi-Autonomy  of  Interest  Groups  in  Relation  to  the  Parties  In  the  non- 
official  phase  of  policy-making,  the  parties  as  general  public  organisms  for 
delineating  sentiment  on  issues  are  frequently  unable  to  speak  for  or  force 
a  viewpoint  upon  groups  especially  interested  in  particular  policies.  If  the 
parties  are  viewed  as  nonspecialized  organizations  which  attempt  to  obtain 
at  least  majority  support  and  which  are  interested  in  the  broadest  consensus 
possible,  their  position  in  the  arena  of  public  opinion  and  activity  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  general  leadership  of  Congress  or  of  the  Administration 
vis-a-vis  specialized  subordinate  units.  For  special  interest  groups  can  be 
and  normally  are  fairly  autonomous  with  regard  to  any  general  viewpoint 
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which  a  political  party  may  be  interested  in  asserting.  They  can  appropriate 
the  viewpoint  if  if  suits  their  special  causes,  or  they  can  reject  or  ignore  it. 
These  groups  are  organized  as  limited-purpose  groups,  whether  their  associ- 
ation is  based  on  occupation,  profession,  geography,  ideology,  or  any  of  a 
number  of  common  grounds  of  cohesion.  They  do  not  usually  seek  to  con- 
trol the  whole  machinery  of  policy-making,  but  rather  to  prevent  policies 
from  being  made  which  would  injure  their  special  interests  and  to  secure 
other  policies  favorable  to  their  interests.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  these 
groups  are  often  a  basic  counterforce  to  party  politics,  and  they  do  an 
effective  job  of  seesawing  with  the  parties.  Here  interest-group  leaders  are 
often  fulcrums  in  the  balance.9 

Characteristics  of  Subsystem  Leaders 

Having  reviewed  briefly  some  of  the  factors  which  emphasize  the  semi- 
autonomy  of  subdivisions  of  the  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the 
public  with  relation  to  the  larger  entities,  and  having  observed  that  these 
subdivisions  furnish  the  immediate  setting  of  subsystems  of  policy-making 
somewhat  isolated  unto  themselves,  it  is  now  appropriate  to  examine  briefly 
some  characteristics  of  the  major  participants  in  such  a  subsystem.  We  will 
consider  bureau  leaders,  committee  leaders,  and  interest-group  leaders  in 
sequence. 

Bureau  leaders  tend  to  occupy  an  ambiguous  status  in  the  Administra- 
tion. They  may  be  viewed  on  a  continuum  from  more  partisan  to  more 
professional  or  more  technical.  Though  some  are  still  appointed  by  the 
President,  others  are  under  the  career  service.  Almost  all  of  them,  in  any 
case,  are  expected  to  be  closer  to  the  professional  and  technical  end  of  the 
spectrum  than  are  departmental  leaders,  and  the  trend  over  the  last  few 
decades  has  been  to  view  bureau  heads  increasingly  on  the  "career"  side  of 
public  officialdom.  This  means  that  bureau  leaders  are  increasingly  more 
likely  to  "stay"  when  department  leaders  "go."  It  means  that  there  are 
increasingly  more  expectations  that  bureau  leaders  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  special  knowledge  and  technical  performance  and  less  on  party 
adherence.  On  the  other  hand,  bureau  leaders  are  still  expected  to  adjust 
to  the  orientation  of  the  party  in  power  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do  so  within  the  general  limits  of  their  professional  and  technical  stand- 
ards. They  are  not  expected  to  be  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  bureaucracy 
that  they  are  inaccessible  or  handicaps  to  departmental  leaders  or,  on  occa- 
sion, to  the  President. 

The  bureau  leader  today  tends  to  be  the  midlevel  enterpreneur  of  policy 
in  the  executive  branch.  He  stands  between  the  partisan  position  of  the 
core  of  the  Administration  and  the  special  knowledge,  interests,  and  skills 
of  his  bureau.  He  is  a  spokesman  for  the  civil  servants  and  the  clientele  of 
his  organization.  He  is  often  a  quasi-monopolist  of  vital  information. 
Finally,  he  is  a  major  agent  of  continuity  in  a  particular  area  of  public 
policy. 
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On  the  congressional  side,  committee  leaders  are  in  positions  somewhat 
analogous  to  bureau  leaders  in  the  Administration.  Committee  leaders,  like 
all  Senators  and  Representatives,  reflect  geographic  and  other  special  inter- 
ests to  a  considerable  degree,  due  to  the  method  of  their  election.  More- 
over, since  they  owe  much  of  their  status  in  the  legislative  hierarchy  to 
seniority,  they  usually  respect  the  seniority  of  others  on  their  committees, 
somewhat  irrespective  of  party  allegiance.  Service  together  over  the  years 
on  a  committee  may  even  breed  real  loyalty  and  mutual  good  will  among 
senior  members.  Still  further,  the  senior  members  of  a  committee  may 
establish  a  close  and  mutual  relationship  with  committee  staff  members  so 
that  something  of  a  small,  legislative  "bureaucracy"  may  exist,  with  char- 
acteristics of  stability,  endurance,  and  cohesion  not  unlike  those  in  an 
executive  unit.  Consequently,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  on  a  committee  an 
in-group  composed  of  senior  members  of  both  parties  plus  staff  members 
of  long  or  prestigeful  standing.  A  newcomer,  even  though  of  the  majority 
party,  may  be  an  outsider  for  quite  a  while.  The  members  of  the  in-group 
will  tend  to  make  the  decisions  and  to  mediate  between  the  committee  and 
the  legislative  body  as  a  whole. 

The  interest-group  leaders  who  play  important  parts  in  a  subsystem  come 
as  spokesmen  for  and  symbols  of  special  sets  of  values  held  by  segments  of 
the  public.  Like  bureau  leaders  and  committee  leaders,  they  are  usually 
middle-level  entrepreneurs  of  policy.  Within  their  special  subject-areas 
they  are  usually  well  informed  and  are  likely  to  be  heard.  But  outside  of 
them  they  are  less  likely  to  prevail.  They  make  it  their  business  to  maximize 
the  satisfaction  which  will  appear  to  flow  from  their  efforts  to  the  members 
of  their  associations.  A  concomitant  of  this  function  is  that  they  furnish 
continuous,  special  attention  to  and  take  constant  parts  in  the  deliberations 
between  the  bureaus  and  committees  handling  the  policies  affecting  their 
groups.  These  leaders  keep  uppermost  in  their  minds  and  activities  the 
nature  of  their  constituencies,  which  are  frequently  similar  to  the  clientele 
or  part  of  the  clientele  of  the  bureau  concerned,  and  which  may  be  parts 
of  the  constituencies  of  the  committee  members.  They  sometimes  claim  to 
speak  more  authoritatively  for  larger  segments  of  the  public  than  they 
actually  do.  They  may  be  prone  to  ignore  the  fact  that  their  constituents 
often  are  either  members  of  or  are  sympathetic  toward  other  groups  with 
perhaps  conflicting  interests.  Nevertheless,  there  is  little  in  our  system  of 
policy-making  that  aids  in  the  determination  of  the  true  extent  of  the 
representativeness  of  interest-group  leaders,  and  they  tend  to  be  heard  in  so 
far  as  they  are  vocal,  organized,  cohesive,  clever,  knowledgeful,  and  per- 
sistent. 


Summary 

The  general  political  system  which  centers  upon  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration furnishes  the  political  setting  for  policy-making  subsystems 
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formed  by  the  interactions  of  the  leaders  of  congressional  committees, 
executive  bureaus,  and  interest  groups.  This  political  setting  is  the  scene 
of  the  activities  of  the  major  political  parties  as  they  attempt  to  organize 
and  control  the  government.  In  both  the  Administration  and  Congress, 
however,  party  government  tends  to  be  characterized  by  factionalism, 
necessitating  coalitions  which  cross  strict  party  lines  and  which  are  also 
assemblages  of  divergent  interests  held  together  by  rather  volatile  political 
cement.  In  such  a  general  system,  policy  issues  are  rarely  found  to  be  clearly 
partisan,  for  the  chief,  enduring  partisan  concern  is  to  capture  the  govern- 
ment. 

Consequently,  policy  issues  tend  to  be  consigned  to  lower  levels  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  for  specialized  consideration  and  extensive 
resolution  by  those  units  most  intimately  concerned.  Similarly,  the  parties 
tend  to  leave  doctrinal  and  technological  fine  points  to  interest  groups. 
Thus  the  over-all  setting  promotes  considerable  autonomy  for  bureaus, 
committees,  and  interest  groups,  which  are  the  organs  forming  the  most 
immediate  setting  of  the  subsystems  under  discussion  here.  It  is  out  of  their 
positions  as  leaders  of  these  semi-autonomous,  specialized  organizations 
that  the  major  participants  in  subsystems  derive  status  as  policy-makers.  As 
mid-level  entrepreneurs  of  policy,  they  stand  between  tightly  organized 
functional  groups  on  the  one  hand  and  loosely  mobilized  general  political 
power  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER    THREE 


Major  Influences  of  the  General  Political  Setting 
on  the  Subsystem 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  explore  the  nature,  extent,  and  limita- 
tions of  the  influence  of  the  President  and  other  leaders  of  the  Administra- 
tion, of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  political  parties  upon  the  activities  and 
relations  of  major  participants  in  policy-making  subsystems.  This,  therefore, 
constitutes  an  extension  and  qualification  of  the  autonomy  theme  outlined 
in  the  previous  chapter.  Attention  here,  however,  will  be  especially  focused 
upon  some  key  factors  in  the  political  setting  which  either  contribute  or 
fail  to  contribute  to  patterns  of  behavior  in  the  subsystem  evidencing  some 
responsiveness  to  presidential,  congressional,  or  partisan  viewpoints. 

Influence  of  the  President  and 
the  Administration  on  the  Subsystem 

The  President  and  the  Administration  possess  power  which  can  condition 
the  course  of  decisions  in  the  subsystem,  but  which  varies  in  its  effect  in 
accordance  with  several  critical  factors.  One  of  these  factors  is  the  hier- 
archical control  which  the  Presidency  has,  via  the  structure  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, over  the  bureau  leaders.  A  second  factor  is  the  tenuous  link  between 
the  President  and  the  Administration's  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  Con- 
gressional leaders  on  the  other — a  link  which  is  forged  largely  out  of 
informal  relations  built  on  party,  patronage,  reciprocal  interests,  and  inter- 
personal associations.  A  third  and  perhaps  most  crucial  factor  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  President  and  the  top  members  of  the  Administration  can 
assert  public-opinion  leadership,  especially  leadership  of  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  public. 

Hierarchical  Control  The  pattern  of  hierarchical  control  from  the  Presi- 
dency down  to  a  bureau  is  crucial  because  it  helps  determine  to  what  extent 
bureau  leaders  feel  constrained  to  "play  on  the  Administration's  team" 
when  the  political  game  gets  rough.  To  the  extent  that  it  exists,  either 
formally  or  informally  or  both,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  direct  channel  of 
presidential  and  administration  influence  upon  the  operations  of  a  sub- 
system. Some  of  the  more  formal  factors  having  a  positive  effect  in  this 
regard  are  budgetary  controls,  clearance  requirements  for  proposed  legisla- 
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tion,  staffing  controls,  departmental  supervision  and  organization,  and  re- 
straints on  certain'  types  of  communication  from  the  bureau  to  groups 
outside  the  hierarchy.  In  a  large  executive  structure  such  as  that  of  the 
federal  government  these  formal  factors  are  not  to  be  regarded  lightly, 
because  legal  authority  and  procedural  arrangements  of  long  standing  con- 
stitute major  guideposts  in  the  system.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  also 
informal  sources  of  executive  leadership  crucial  to  the  control  of  a  bureau 
by  the  Administration.  Yet  both  formal  and  informal  controls  in  the 
hierarchy  have  limits  which  prevent  the  hierarchy  from  constituting  a  per- 
fect "pyramid  of  power." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  budget  review  system  established 
thereunder  form  one  of  the  more  effective  formal  means  of  fitting  a 
bureau's  plans  and  operations  into  the  Administration's  policy.  The  tend- 
ency of  leaders  of  subordinate  units  to  seek  maximum  goals  and  resources 
is  considerably  checked  by  a  bottom-to-top  system  of  budget  requests  and 
review,  the  final  product  being  incorporated  in  the  annual  budget  which 
the  President  submits  to  Congress.  The  departments  and  bureaus  are  re- 
stricted by  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  from  seeking 
amounts  larger  than  those  in  the  President's  budget  when  they  appear 
before  an  appropriations  committee.  Although  this  is  a  significant  means  of 
central  control,  there  have  been  quite  a  few  instances  in  which  questioning 
by  legislators  has  served  to  bring  into  the  record  a  bureau's  original  requests 
which  the  Administration  had  eliminated  or  curtailed.  This  device  for  cir- 
cumventing the  restrictions  of  budget  procedure  is  fairly  easily  employed 
by  a  bureau  leader  with  friendly  committee  members  and  interest  groups. 

The  law  also  provides  that  bureau  proposals  for  or  comments  on  legisla- 
tion should  be  cleared  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  determine  whether 
they  are  "in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President."  This  has  some 
effect  in  maintaining  hierarchical  control,  but  the  law  and  the  procedure 
are  not  so  strict  that  they  prohibit  bureau  leaders'  suggestions  that  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  program  from  going  to  Congress.  Furthermore,  Con- 
gressmen do  not  react  uniformly  to  presidential  endorsement  or  non- 
endorsement,  so  a  bureau  proposal  may  have  a  good  chance  of  success  even 
if  it  fails  to  get  official  blessing  from  the  White  House.  There  are  also 
some  indications  that  presidential  policy  control  has  suffered  from  the 
caution  of  Budget  Bureau  officials  in  playing  policy  roles.1 

The  ability  to  appoint  or  to  dismiss  bureau  leaders  is  an  obvious  source  of 
control  by  the  President  or  leaders  of  the  Administration,  although  it  is 
not  a  uniform  one  nor  always  as  important  as  may  be  supposed.  Since  some 
"nonpolitical"  bureau  heads  stay  in  office  through  many  Administrations, 
they  acquire  in  the  process  a  Gibraltarlike  status  which  is  buttressed  by 
special  knowledge,  professional  ties,  and  legislative  and  popular  support. 
}.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  this  type.  Considerably  different  might  be  the  status  of  a  bureau 
head  like  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who,  as  a  presidential  ap- 
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pointee,  may  feel  considerably  constrained  at  least  to  work  in  conformity 
with  the  Administration,  or  who  may  even  tend  to  be  an  exceptionally 
strong  advocate  and  devotee  of  the  current  policies  of  the  Administration. 
However,  in  the  case  of  this  latter  type  of  bureau  leader  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  President  and  the  department  head  are  usually  prone  to 
depend  upon  this  bureau  chief  to  be  an  entrepreneur  in  his  special  area  of 
policy,  to  develop  proposals,  and  to  put  them  across  in  a  manner  that  re- 
flects honor  and  credit  upon  the  Administration  without  involving  them 
extensively.  In  such  a  situation  the  source  of  initiative  and  enterprise  in  the 
bureau's  area  of  policy  is  still  likely  to  lie  predominantly  with  the  bureau 
leaders. 

The  President  and  the  Administration  also  can  bring  a  bureau  more  into 
line  with  the  hierarchy  through  the  pattern  of  supervision  and  organization 
of  the  agency  or  department  of  which  the  bureau  is  a  part.  Organizational 
devices  are  not  merely  lines  and  squares  on  a  chart,  but  are  channels  of 
influence.  The  flat  pyramid  representation  of  the  holding-company  type  of 
department  usually  signifies  in  human  and  social  terms  that  several  semi- 
autonomous  administrative  organizations  have  been  lumped  together  with- 
out provision  either  for  breaking  open  their  boundaries  or  for  providing 
a  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  and  some  common  means  of  decision-making 
with  other  units.  Increased  departmental  authority,  which  may  bring 
bureau  matters  closer  to  the  top  policy-makers,  plus  stronger  departmental 
staffs  and  interbureau  committees,  can  bring  about  a  greater  top-level  influ- 
ence upon  bureau  policy.  This  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  the  re- 
organizations which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  two  decades.  Particularly, 
the  growing  tendency  to  clear  legislative  proposals  through  department 
officials  is  significant  in  this  regard.  However,  the  average  bureau  leader 
exhibits  strong  tendencies  to  maintain  his  bureau's  boundaries  in  the  face  of 
competition  both  within  and  outside  his  own  department,  with  the  result 
that  departmental  staffs  and  interbureau  committees  often  tend  to  build  a 
higher  pyramid  of  departmental  influence  on  the  organization  chart  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  actual  patterns  of  operation. 

Another  kind  of  formal  control  over  bureau  leaders  available  to  the 
executive  hierarchy  is  the  ability  to  restrict  certain  types  of  communications 
(in  addition  to  budgetary  and  legislative  communications)  from  the  bureau 
to  Congress  or  to  the  public.  Administrative  agencies  and  bureaus  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  employing  publicity  experts  without  specific  appropri- 
ations for  this  purpose  and  from  using  public  funds  in  any  direct  or  indirect 
way,  unless  specifically  authorized,  to  influence  Congressmen  or  the  course 
of  legislation  in  Congress.2  These  are  not  executive,  but  legislative  controls 
aimed  at  the  bureaucracy,  yet  in  so  far  as  they  are  effective  at  all  they  can 
help  the  Administration  also  to  keep  the  more  "publicity-happy"  bureau 
leaders  in  line.  Actually,  these  laws  might  be  viewed  predominantly  as  ex- 
amples of  legal  fiction  in  our  government  today.  They  do  not  abolish 
bureaucratic  lobbying  or  public  relations  activities.  Their  major  conse- 
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quences  are  that  bureaus  and  agencies  must  call  their  public  relations  staffs 
information  or  education  units,  and  administrative  "lobbying"  is  required 
to  conform  to  certain  protocols  of  liaison,  reference  work,  public  reporting, 
public  speaking,  and  testifying  in  reply  to  Congressional  inquiry.  The  fic- 
tion supported  by  these  laws  may  make  it  more  awkward  for  bureau  per- 
sonnel to  conduct  publicity  and  legislative  operations,  but  they  continue 
to  do  so  not  only  because  such  communications  seem  necessary  from 
bureaucracy's  viewpoint,  but  because  the  legislators  and  public  groups  ex- 
pect suggestions  and  information  from  the  bureaus.  In  such  circumstances 
it  is  natural  that  a  certain  amount  of  "information"  is  given  and  "reporting" 
and  "liaison"  is  done  with  an  eye  toward  creating  general  and  specific 
reservoirs  of  good  will.3 

Although  leaders  of  the  Administration  may  not  particularly  be  aided 
by  the  above  rules  in  any  attempts  to  control  bureau  communications, 
there  is  the  more  effective  weapon  of  the  executive  order  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  President  has  been  and  is  used  to  forbid  the  conveyance 
of  classified  or  other  information  to  Congress  or  to  those  who  may  be 
called  unauthorized  persons.  The  precedent  for  this  dates  back  as  far  as 
Jefferson's  administration.  It  has  proved  on  many  occasions  an  effective 
device  for  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  executive  branch,  especially  in 
defense  against  legislative  attack  and  for  restraining  some  subordinate 
entrepreneurs  in  the  bureaucracy.  Its  most  recent  use  was  in  the  so-called 
Army-McCarthy  hearings  when  President  Eisenhower  forbade  subordinates 
to  disclose  the  proceedings  of  top-level  executive  conferences  to  the  Senate 
Investigating  Subcommittee.  In  this  same  series  of  events,  President  Eisen- 
hower also  found  it  necessary  to  reassert  the  position  taken  by  President 
Truman  in  an  executive  order  prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  security  in- 
formation by  employees  of  the  executive  branch.  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
challenged  the  President's  authority  to  prevent  his  (McCarthy's)  informers 
in  the  bureaucracy  from  giving  him  such  information  and  precipitated  a 
bitter  quarrel  over  the  basic  issue  of  executive  control. 

Informal  Influence  on  Subsystem  Actors  The  informal  channels  of  executive 
influence  within  the  administrative  hierarchy  are  similar  to  the  major  means 
of  executive  influence  upon  legislative  leaders  in  a  policy-making  subsystem, 
except  for  the  likelihood  that  executive  influence  will  have  more  effect 
within  the  executive  branch.  The  President  can  on  frequent  occasions  use 
what  may  be  called  his  personal  leadership  or  bargaining  power  to  spur  key 
individuals  toward  viewpoints  and  actions  favorable  to  the  Administration, 
and  he  has  the  special  advantage  within  the  executive  hierarchy  of  a 
nucleus  of  temporary,  politically  sympathetic  persons  whom  he  has  chosen 
primarily  to  aid  him  in  the  task  of  orienting  bureaucratic  opinion  toward 
his  party's  goals.  The  bureau  leader,  no  matter  how  functionally  and  po- 
litically autonomous  he  may  feel,  is  seldom  as  likely  to  feel  immune  to  the 
blandishments  of  the  President  and  the  inner  circle  of  the  Administration 
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as  is  a  congressional  committee  chairman.  This  is  encouraged  by  the  differ- 
ent roads  to  power  and  prestige  which  exist  for  bureau  leaders  and  com- 
mittee leaders,  and  by  the  ability  of  the  Administration  to  determine  more 
intimately  the  day-to-day  social  environment  within  which  the  bureau  chief 
must  exist. 

The  President  cannot  only  cajole  and  inspire,  but  he  can  also  threaten 
members  of  the  bureaucracy,  sometimes  with  effect.  Thus,  President  Harry 
Truman  leveled  a  volley  at  the  public  relations  activities  of  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  late  summer  of  1950  at  a  time  when  the  Administration  was 
trying  to  bring  some  coordination  into  the  mobilization  of  manpower  for 
the  Korean  War.  This  was  a  considerably  risky  undertaking  on  the  Presi- 
dent's part  in  view  of  the  traditionally  strong  public  and  congressional 
esteem  in  which  the  Marines  are  held  and  the  usual  tendency  for  politicians 
to  believe  the  Corps  to  be  as  unassailable  as  the  FBI.  Despite  the  grum- 
blings of  Marine  supporters,  however,  Mr.  Truman  may  have,  in  his  own 
way,  communicated  a  point  to  the  leaders  of  the  Corps. 

With  regard  to  members  of  congressional  committees,  however,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  often  on  difficult  ground.  The  President  usually  has  all  he 
can  do  to  exploit  the  devices  of  informal  leadership  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
the  top  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House  in  the  Administration's  camp,  even 
when  the  Administration's  party  controls  both  houses.  These  leaders  them- 
selves cannot  always  guarantee  favorable  performances  by  their  committees. 
Presidential  popularity  is  often  somewhat  unstable  and  on  the  whole  it  can 
most  effectively  be  utilized  to  secure  legislative  cooperation  early  in  an 
Administration's  tenure.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  party's  majority 
becomes  smaller  in  midterm  Congressional  elections  and  when  hopes  of 
patronage  have  been  largely  exhausted.  Top-level  communications,  confer- 
ences, and  social  events  with  committee  chairmen  can  have  the  effect  of 
maximizing  the  chances  of  committee  acceptance  of  presidential  policies, 
but  a  strong  public  following  and  largess  to  dispense  are  usually  very  help- 
ful in  making  the  Administration's  communiques  and  sociability  effective 
upon  committee  leaders.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  occasional  cruciality  of 
interpersonal  relations  between  top  leaders  of  the  Administration  and  lead- 
ers of  Congressional  committees,  but  it  is  to  say  that  the  ability  to  lead 
popular  sentiment  (to  affect  votes)  and  to  distribute  the  power,  prestige, 
and  resources  of  government  often  are  more  relevant  factors  in  effective 
presidential  intervention  in  committee  affairs. 

Restrictions  upon  Presidential  Intervention  Presidential  appeals  to  public 
sentiment  and  presidential  decisions  about  patronage  and  governmental 
largess  are  not  used  indiscriminately,  lest  their  value  be  seriously  reduced. 
This  is  likely  to  require  that  top-level  intervention  with  committee  leaders 
will  be  avoided  or  minimized  unless  the  Administration  calculates  that  no 
contest  will  develop  or  that  the  matter  is  so  salient  to  the  public  and  so 
essential  to  the  political  future  of  the  Administration  that  a  showdown 
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must  be  risked.  Too-frequent  presidential  intervention  can"  lower  the 
prestige  of  office  and  dissipate  the  reserve  of  power  needed  for  major 
policies. 

This  tendency  to  limit  top-level  intervention  by  the  Administration  or 
by  the  President  "personally"  applies  to  relations  with  interest  group  lead- 
ers also.  What  is  basically  at  stake  here  is  largely  the  symbolic,  universal 
appeal  of  the  Presidency.  Although  Presidents  as  individuals  and  as  singular 
political  leaders  make  decisions  and  engage  in  many  policy  discussions  with 
representatives  of  most  major  interests  and  of  many  minor  ones  in  the  land, 
these  are  often  on  a  limited  or  "diplomatic"  basis.  The  very  fact  that  the 
appeal  of  the  presidential  symbol  must  be  kept  as  universal  as  possible  in 
order  for  it  to  be  of  maximum  use  to  the  Administration  means  that  the 
most  decisive  relationships  with  groups  will  tend  to  be  developed  in  lower 
levels  of  the  Administration.  These  issues  can  often  be  thrashed  out  with- 
out involving  the  President  directly.  Then,  if  a  presidential  stand  or  state- 
ment is  required,  the  Administration  can  be  relatively  sure  of  the  degree 
of  its  acceptability  to  the  most  interested  parts  of  the  public.  In  thus  gain- 
ing an  ability  to  face  in  many  political  directions  without  losing  face,  the 
President  and  his  Administration  tend  to  reduce  central  control  over  policy 
negotiations  and  to  push  them  in  the  direction  of  subordinate  adminis- 
trative personnel. 

Assessment  of  Presidential  Influence  on  Subsystems  In  making  a  final  assess- 
ment of  the  relationship  between  presidential  leadership  and  the  course  of 
the  decisions  that  are  made  in  a  given  subsystem,  several  general  points 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  One  is  that  a  bureau  leader  is  often  the  most  di- 
rect avenue  of  presidential  influence  in  the  subsystem  because  he  has  at 
least  nominal  ties  with  the  Administration.  A  second  point,  however,  is  that 
bureau  leaders  vary  greatly  in  attachment  to  the  executive  branch;  hence 
we  find  some  bureau  leaders  more  likely  than  others  to  rise  and  fall  in  their 
dealings  with  congressional  committees  and  public  groups  in  accordance 
with  the  general  state  of  presidential  leadership.  A  third  point  is  that  presi- 
dential leadership  and  prestige  can  itself  gain  from  successful  initiative, 
imagination,  and  influence  on  the  part  of  loyal  bureau  leaders  in  their  sub- 
systems. Presidential  leadership  is  often  an  "organizational  product." 

The  conditions  under  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  maximum  affinity  be- 
tween the  state  of  general  presidential  leadership  and  the  state  of  bureau 
leadership  in  a  subsystem  are  when  the  hierarchical  structure  maximizes 
the  Administration's  control  over  the  bureau  heads,  when  common  ideol- 
ogies and  interests  form  a  bond  of  identification  between  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  bureau  leaders  and  when  the  President,  the  department  head, 
and  the  bureau  chief  depend  upon  each  other  to  some  degree  for  support 
and  action.  A  clear  example  of  this  existed  in  the  New  Deal  days  among 
President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes,  and  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  John  Collier.  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Ickes  backed 
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Commissioner  Collier  to  the  hilt  when  the  latter  was  attempting  to  get 
the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  to  put  through  the  comprehensive  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  1934.  Their  joint  efforts  resulted  in  considerable 
success,  which  reflected  favor  not  only  upon  the  Commissioner  and  the 
Bureau,  but  upon  the  Secretary  and  the  President.  The  Commissioner  in 
turn  spoke  out  for  the  Supreme  Court  reorganization  plan  in  1937,  a 
matter  not  too  germane  to  his  jurisdiction.  When  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  and  others  led  a  successful  movement  against  the  plan  in  the 
Senate,  the  President's  defeat  was  accompanied  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  its  Commissioner  by  increased  difficulty  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  of  which  Senator  Wheeler  was  a  key  senior 
member. 

The  obverse  of  the  above  case  can  be  found  in  those  situations  in  which 
leaders  of  bureaus  or  similar  units  are  more  or  less  permanently  divorced 
from  strong  identification  with  the  Administration  and  are  more  or  less 
permanently  wedded  to  Congress.  Among  the  clearest  examples  of  this  type 
to  be  found  are  leaders  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  whose  ins 
and  outs  with  Presidents  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  been 
well  described  by  Maass  in  the  literature.4 

Within  the  limits  defined  the  President  and  the  Administration  tend  to 
have  considerable  leeway  to  encourage  or  discourage  participants  in  a  sub- 
system— especially  bureaucratic  participants.  Yet  to  oversimplify  the  role  of 
the  President  would  be  to  overlook  the  tenuous  nature  of  top-to-bottom 
influence  in  the  executive  branch  and  the  area  of  autonomy  of  bureau 
leaders. 


Influence  of  Congress  on  the  Subsystem 

Just  as  the  Administration  has  difficulty  in  holding  its  subdivisions  to- 
gether in  a  form  that  enables  it  to  present  to  Congress  and  to  the  public 
a  coherent  presidential  program,  so  does  Congress  lack  a  strong  inclination 
and  the  ability  to  control  its  own  subdivisions.  In  fact,  the  Congressional 
problem  is  more  difficult  in  several  ways.  For  one  thing,  there  is  the  matter 
of  two  houses,  each  in  itself  a  legislative  branch  firmly  embedded  in  the 
Constitution  and  without  the  authority  or  power  to  determine  which  one 
has  the  final  say.  For  another,  there  is  the  problem  of  a  working  theory  of 
representation  which  would  bring  emphasis  upon  the  general  interest.  Re- 
sponsiveness to  geographic,  economic,  and  social  divisions  is  built  into  the 
two  houses  by  the  nature  of  the  methods  of  election  of  their  members.5 
As  a  third  major  facet  of  the  problem,  party  organization  and  direction  and 
debates  on  the  floor  are  comparatively  weak,  and  seniority  and  committee 
autonomy  are  comparatively  strong,  a  situation  which  blends  with  the 
other  factors  to  make  Congress  perhaps  the  largest  single  problem  for  those 
who  would  have  a  more  universal  level  of  discourse  and  decision  m  the 
federal  government.  In  fact,  the  hypothesis  can  be  advanced  that  even  the 
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tightest  Administrations  will  tend  to  break  apart  toward  subsystem  de- 
cision-making because  of  the  necessity  of  working  with  this  intricate,  cen- 
trifugal legislative  branch. 

Differences  between  House  and  Senate  Members'  Autonomy  A  slight  differ- 
ence between  the  two  houses  is  observable  in  the  autonomy  of  individual 
members  and  of  committee  leaders  vis-a-vis  the  general  body.  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  more  "organized,"  that  is,  they  tend  to 
have  less  opportunity  for  individual  self-expression,  are  more  restricted  by 
general  rules  of  the  body,  and  in  general  conduct  their  affairs  with  less 
casualness.  This  means  that  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  are  more 
highly  structured  and  limited  and  that  the  Speaker,  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  floor  leaders  in  the  House  tend  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  general  dis- 
cussion than  their  Senatorial  counterparts,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  committee  leaders  of  the  House  are  more  autonomous  and  more  influ- 
ential in  relation  to  the  general  body  than  are  the  committee  leaders  of  the 
Senate.  The  committee  leaders  of  the  House,  as  well  as  its  individual  mem- 
bers, reflect  somewhat  the  impact  of  the  greater  organization  and  discipline 
imposed  by  its  general  leadership  and  its  rules. 

Although  the  difference  in  tendency  toward  autonomy  between  House 
committee  leaders  and  Senate  committee  leaders  is  in  any  case  mild  in 
degree  and  not  always  consistent,  much  of  it  seems  to  flow  from  the  differ- 
ences in  the  degree  of  "rugged  individualism"  generally  found  in  the  two 
bodies.  Two  relevant  factors  here  may  be  the  larger  number  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  shorter  terms  of  their  office.  The  greater  size  of  the  House 
compels  more  over-all  organization.  The  two-year  term  of  office  lessens  the 
average  job  security  of  Representatives  and  creates  a  likelihood  of  quicker 
average  turnover  in  membership.  The  short  term  of  office  combines  with 
the  size  of  total  membership  to  allow  a  smaller  percentage  of  Representa- 
tives than  Senators  to  achieve  well-entrenched  positions  and  to  stand  out 
as  independent  spokesmen.  What  can  possibly  be  added  to  both  of  these 
factors  is  the  assumption  that  a  Senator  "speaks  for  more  people"  than  a 
Representative  (although  this  is  not  the  case  in  a  state  like  Nevada,  which 
has  two  Senators  and  only  one  Representative),  and  apparently  the  corol- 
lary assumption  is  that  a  Senator  must  be  allowed  more  time  to  state  his 
case. 

Control  through  Legislative  Reorganization  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  in  both  houses  the  attempt  to  bring  about  greater  over-all 
cohesiveness  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  committees  which  could  serve 
as  standing  sources  of  centrifugal  power  has  met  with  only  limited  success. 
Reduction  in  the  number  of  standing  committees  is  partially  offset  in  the 
long  run  by  reestablishment  of  abolished  committees,  by  maintenance  of 
standing  subcommittees,  and  by  a  proliferation  of  select  and  investigatory 
committees.  Although  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Reorganization  Act  of 
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1946  was  a  considerable  move  toward  reform  and  centralization  of  Con- 
gressional organization  and  procedure  in  view  of  the  many  barriers  to  such 
a  venture,  it  did  not  move  radically  in  that  direction.  It  particularly  did 
not  move  far  in  the  development  of  the  means  by  which  the  legislative 
branch  could  present  a  coherent  front  to  the  executive,  nor  did  it  particu- 
larly strengthen  the  means  of  over-all  legislative-executive  joint  action. 
Quite  apart  from  the  decentralizing  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  Con- 
gress subsequent  and  counter  to  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Act,  the  Act 
itself  tended  to  produce  the  following  major  consequences.  First,  it  moved 
legislative  decision-making  toward  a  smaller  number  of  discrete  centers, 
but  in  the  process  it  left  the  chairmen  of  the  new  consolidated  committees 
more  powerful  in  so  far  as  their  jurisdictions  had  in  fact  been  enlarged. 
Second,  it  strengthened  committee  staffs,  giving  the  new  centers  of  power 
increased  bases  of  information  independent  of  the  bureaucracy  and  giving 
the  committee  leaders  some  fairly  important  sources  of  patronage.  Third, 
it  increased  the  general  research  and  "intelligence"  facilities  of  the  Con- 
gress embodied  in  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  but  left  this  organiza- 
tion rather  inarticulate  with  the  over-all  leadership  of  the  two  houses.  As  a 
reference  organization  it  services  the  requests  of  those  who  refer  to  it,  who 
are  in  large  measure  individual  legislators,  committee  leaders,  and  com- 
mittee staff  members.6 

In  addition,  the  Act  attempted  to  control,  through  the  weight  of  public 
opinion,  the  activities  of  individuals  and  groups  engaged  in  influencing 
legislation  by  requiring  their  registration  and  the  filing  of  their  expenses  for 
the  public  record.  Subsequent  investigations  of  the  effect  of  this  provision 
have  not  indicated  that  any  avalanche  of  public  hostility  has  poured  down 
upon  the  groups  which  have  so  registered  and  filed.  Also,  in  a  number  of 
instances  it  has  appeared  that  individuals  or  groups  (perhaps  needlessly  shy 
in  view  of  the  effect  of  the  law)  have  been  able  to  rationalize  not  register- 
ing when  suspicion  was  strong  among  investigators  that  they  actually  en- 
gaged in  lobbying. 

In  the  Buchanan  Committee  investigation  of  lobbying  in  1950  through 
1951  one  bit  of  evidence  particularly  demonstrated  the  problem  of  attempt- 
ing to  single  out  certain  interest  groups  as  examples  of  lobbies  which  the 
Congress  should  "regulate."  In  this  instance,  the  American  Enterprise  As- 
sociation introduced  into  the  Committee's  records  excerpts  of  letters  from 
some  ninety-three  Senators  and  Representatives  from  both  political  parties, 
all  testifying  to  the  value  of  the  information  service  which  the  Association 
had  made  available  to  the  Congress.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Committee  to 
write  a  strong  statement  against  this  organization.7 

Limitations  of  Discipline  and  of  Joint  Action  The  skepticism  of  the  leaders 
and  the  general  membership  of  Congress  as  to  the  wisdom  of  centralized 
control  within  the  two  houses  is  reflected  in  their  reluctance  to  discipline 
individual  members.  This  seems  to  hold  true  even  in  instances  in  which 
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strong  ethical  considerations  as  well  as  the  good  name  of  Congress  are  at 
stake.  There  seems  to  be  a  propensity  to  let  either  the  courts  (in  cases  of 
demonstrable  criminal  acts)  or  the  constituents  of  the  offending  legislator 
take  care  of  the  matter  or  to  let  the  matter  blow  over,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  legal  means  by  which  the  legislative  bodies  can  either  censure  or 
expel  occasional  bad  actors  in  their  midst.8  There  often  seems  to  be  a 
charitable  closing  of  congressional  ranks  in  which  the  average  member  says, 
"Some  day  I  might  be  in  a  tight  spot,  and  I  would  want  my  colleagues  to 
judge  me  lightly  too." 

The  same  comments  would  apply  to  disciplining  a  committee  which  got 
out  of  hand.  The  Rules  Committee  conceivably  could  recommend  in 
either  house  that  the  funds  supporting  the  work  of  a  particular  committee 
be  cut.  However,  if  a  committee  is  a  going  concern  and  if  its  budget  re- 
quests are  not  adjudged  "out  of  line"  or  unreasonable,  this  avenue  of 
Centralized  control  is  not  likely  to  be  exploited.  In  the  recent  controversy 
over  the  McCarthy  Senate  Investigating  Subcommittee,  Senator  Guy  Gil- 
lette of  Iowa  stated  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public  that  curtailing  the 
funds  of  McCarthy's  group  was  one  possible  way  of  controlling  the  methods 
and  scope  of  its  investigations.  An  astute  news  reporter  pointed  out  to 
Senator  Gillette  that  he  had  not  made  this  attempt  himself  when  he  had 
sat  as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  a  few  months  earlier  and  had 
passed  on  the  various  committee  budgets,  even  though  the  methods  and 
scope  of  the  McCarthy  investigations  had  been  under  criticism  for  a  long 
time  before  that.  Senator  Gillette  replied  that  he  had  merely  said  that  this 
was  one  way  the  McCarthy  Committee  could  be  controlled,  but  that  he 
would  not  ordinarily  take  such  a  step  himself,  nor  would  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  generally  do  so.9 

Further  evidence  of  congressional  resistance  to  over-all  coordinated 
policy-making  is  reflected  in  the  limited  use  of  joint  committees  and  the 
duplication  of  committee  work  between  the  two  houses.  Of  course,  joint 
conference  committees  are  appointed  ad  hoc  to  adjust  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  on  particular  bills  which  each  has  passed  in 
different  form.  These  committees,  however,  are  set  up  primarily  for  major 
pieces  of  legislation,  and  their  specific  function  is  to  represent  the  views 
of  both  houses  in  arriving  at  a  compromise.  They  are  not  permanent 
structures. 

Other  than  conference  committees  there  are  relatively  few  examples  of 
joint  organization  between  the  Senate  and  House,  although  standing  joint 
committees  have  multiplied  slightly  since  1946.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee is  the  outstanding  example  of  a  continuing,  decisive  organ  of  this 
type.10  From  time  to  time  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  joint  com- 
mittee on  appropriations  be  established.  Yet  even  in  this  vital  area  in  which 
the  executive  branch  has  done  a  fairly  thorough  job  of  obtaining  an  over-all 
view  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Congress  has  resisted  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  to  consider  the  budget.  The  House  Appro- 
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priations  Committee  (operating  to  a  great  extent  through  powerful 
subcommittees)  first  cuts  the  budget  as  far  as  it  dares  or  even  farther  per- 
haps, knowing  that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  (again  operating 
to  a  great  degree  through  subcommittees)  will  probably  recommend  some* 
restorations.  In  fact,  this  common  pattern  has  resulted  in  a  standing  and 
well-worn  observation  in  Washington  that  "the  Senate  is  called  the  'upper' 
house  because  it  is  always  'upping'  the  appropriations  voted  by  the  House." 
A  competent  study  analyzing  this  pattern  in  the  case  of  appropriations  for 
the  Army,  done  by  the  late  Elias  Huzar,  noted  this  fairly  constant  differ- 
ence in  perspective  between  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committees.11 

In  addition  to  the  budget  of  the  government,  the  budget  of  the  nation — 
that  is,  national  economic  planning — is  another  area  in  which  compre- 
hensive action  has  been  possible  in  Congress  but  has  not  materialized.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  acts  largely  pro  forma  upon  the 
President's  economic  message,  which  is  based  in  turn  on  the  report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  The  Committee's  action  does  not  succeed 
in  binding  Congress  to  an  annual  comprehensive  framework  or  plan  into 
which  it  fits  specific  economic  measures. 

There  have  been  certain  instances  in  which  the  Senate  and  House  sub- 
stantive committees  in  a  given  policy  field  have  managed  to  hold  joint 
hearings,  usually  when  the  leading  members  of  the  two  committees  have 
been  able  to  come  to  some  general  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  for  vigor- 
ous action.  In  such  cases  the  joint  committees  are  likely  to  carry  great 
weight  with  Congress  as  a  whole,  since  their  combined  reports  and  other 
evidence  of  consensus  by  the  standing  "experts"  of  both  houses  restrict 
the  opportunities  for  opponents  of  the  committee  members'  views  to  intro- 
duce their  opinions  into  Congress.  Although  such  joint  hearings  furnish 
more  concerted  action  upon  policy  between  the  two  houses,  they  do  not 
necessarily  reduce  the  importance  of  committees  in  policy-making.  On  the 
contrary,  they  probably  enhance  the  power  of  the  two  committees  taken 
together  in  relation  to  the  whole  membership  of  Congress.  A  small-scale 
example  of  what  powerful  effects  can  be  produced  by  joint  action  of  stand- 
ing committees  was  furnished  in  the  83rd  Congress  by  the  joint  hearings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Senate  and  House  Subcommittees  on  Indian 
Affairs.  The  joint  proposals  of  members  of  these  two  units  for  transferring 
services  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  other  agencies  and  for  transferring  re- 
sponsibility for  Indian  affairs  from  the  federal  government  to  the  states 
made  more  of  an  actual  legislative  impact  than  any  other  attempts  along 
this  line  during  the  previous  two  decades,  despite  some  continuing  opposi- 
tion from  the  Bureau  and  from  many  Indian  spokesmen.12 

Assessment  of  Importance  of  Committee  Members'  Roles  It  appears  that  the 
factors  discussed  here  briefly,  and  in  fact  the  whole  tradition  of  Congress, 
combine  to  encourage  the  preservation  of  committee  and  subcommittee 
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centers  of  power  in  which  groups  and  individuals  operate  with  considerable 
effect  upon  public'policy.  Legislators  would  perhaps  rather  aim  for  these 
posts  for  themselves  than  curb  or  abolish  them,  even  when  other  conditions 
favor  their  curtailment.  Hence  they  play  the  game  according  to  the  long- 
standing custom  of  live  and  let  live. 

The  committees  profit  from  the  fact  that  Congress,  as  a  symbol  of  power, 
exerts  a  tremendous  pull  upon  bureau  leaders.  Bureaucrats  tend  to  judge 
that  their  reputations  and  their  bureaus'  reputations  "on  the  Hill"  can  often 
make  or  break  them  in  the  long  run.  Therefore  the  legislative  branch  gets 
considerable  homage  directly  from  them.  Individual  legislators  get  prefer- 
ential treatment  when  they  make  requests,  and  bureau  leaders  will  go  to 
great  lengths  to  cooperate — so  much  so  that  they  will  suffer  numerous  in- 
conveniences and  disturbances  of  normal  policy  that  might  not  ordinarily 
be  tolerated.  Due  to  the  specialization  of  function  and  interest  within 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  those  committees  which  deal  frequently 
with  a  particular  bureau  tend  to  become  for  that  bureau  the  embodiment 
of  "the  Hill."  Leaders  of  those  committees  obtain  unusual  access  to  the 
bureau's  officials  and  to  its  business.  They  become  the  channels  through 
which  images  of  the  bureau's  leaders,  operations,  and  needs  are  projected 
before  the  general  membership  of  each  house.  In  cases  in  which  presidential 
leadership  does  not  seem  to  be  highly  related  to  a  bureau  leader's  influence 
in  a  subsystem  the  chances  are  that  this  bureau  leader  is  strongly  oriented 
toward  the  legislative  branch  in  general  and  toward  certain  committees  in 
particular.  Consequently,  the  decentralized  structure  of  Congress  allows  its 
committee  leaders  to  challenge  the  Administration  for  the  primary  loyalty 
of  its  subordinates.  The  recent  examples  brought  out  in  the  Army- 
McCarthy  hearings  are  among  the  more  dramatic,  but  the  pattern  existed 
long  before  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  came  upon  the  scene. 

Influence  of  the  Parties  on  the  Subsystem 

Parties  and  party  leaders  are  in  positions  of  interdependence  with  interest 
groups  and  their  leaders.  The  leaders  of  the  parties  are,  roughly  speaking, 
long  on  general  vote-organizing  ability  and  short  on  programs  and  issues 
which  would  move  groups  of  people  with  special  ideologies.  Leaders  of 
interest  groups  are,  in  turn,  long  on  programs,  issues,  and  ideologies  and 
short  on  general  vote-organizing  ability.  A  great  deal  of  party  leaders'  suc- 
cess stems  from  capitalizing  upon  situations  in  which,  at  least  for  a  time, 
they  can  adopt  programs  which  will  swing  large  proportions  of  key  interest 
groups  to  the  support  of  their  candidates.  Leaders  of  the  party  in  power 
also  seek  to  reward  groups  which  supported  them  and  perhaps  to  win  over 
others  through  the  distribution  of  public  favors.  They  may  even  try  to  split 
a  group  or  capitalize  upon  a  split  in  a  group  by  coopting  some  of  its  leader- 
ship. Such  tactics  are  conceivable  with  regard  to  all  of  the  Big  Three — 
business,  labor,  and  agriculture— since  it  is  possible,  within  limits,  to  play 
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small  business  against  big  business,  or  the  AFL  against  the  CIO,  or  the 
Farm  Bureau  against  the  Farmers  Union. 

Group  leaders  in  turn  want  the  general  support  of  the  party  in  power  to 
an  extent  sufficient  at  least  to  prevent  their  security  from  being  threatened, 
and  preferably  to  an  extent  which  will  further  the  group's  aims.  Parties 
usually  have  reserves  of  support  of  a  type  which  many  group  leaders  cannot 
easily  tap  by  themselves  because  their  aims  and  symbols  are  usually  too 
narrow  to  appeal  to  a  large  audience.  In  this  sense,  interest  group  leaders 
need  party  leaders  to  help  them  gain  allies. 

Although  party  leaders  resist  being  tabbed  with  special-interest  labels, 
interest  group  leaders  probably  resist  partisan  labels  even  more  emphati- 
cally. At  any  rate,  even  the  leaders  of  the  largest  interest  groups  like  to 
maintain  that  they  are  nonpolitical  in  any  partisan  sense.  Most  of  them 
tend  to  follow— at  least  officially— the  old  rule  of  Samuel  Gompers,  who 
steadfastly  refused  to  have  the  AFL  become  a  party  tool  and  insisted  only 
on  rewarding  labor's  friends  and  punishing  labor's  enemies,  regardless  of 
party  affiliation.  Part  of  the  rationale  behind  the  Gompers  viewpoint  is 
that  such  strategy  maximizes  a  group's  bargaining  power  with  both  parties. 
The  same  interest  group  leadership  may  be  consulted  by  both  parties  in 
drafting  party-platform  statements  on  a  particular  subject  and  may  have 
some  members  active  in  the  nominations  of  both  parties.  In  recent  years, 
to  be  sure,  it  has  appeared  that  certain  interest  groups  have  predominantly 
aligned  themselves  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties.  Yet  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  party  has  a  monopoly 
of  labor,  business,  agriculture,  or  any  other  major  interest  in  American 
society.  One  is  more  apt  to  find  that  segments  of  these  interests  identify 
more  strongly  with  one  party  than  another,  although  these  identifications 
are  unstable  and  will  shift  from  time  to  time. 

Group  Interdiction  of  Partisan  Policy-Making  As  a  consequence,  we  find 
political  patterns  of  an  enduring  sort  in  which  groups  and  their  leaders  vie 
with  each  other  in  specific  policy  areas.  To  some  extent  they  are  constantly 
competing  for  a  favored  position  with  the  party  in  power,  or  at  least  for 
privileged  access  to  those  who  are  heading  up  the  government.  Leaders  of 
the  party  in  power  in  turn  will  try  to  obtain  or  hold  the  favorable  senti- 
ments of  as  many  of  these  groups  as  possible,  but  as  time  passes  and  de- 
cisions are  made,  inevitably  the  party  in  power  must  support  some  groups 
more  than  others.  Then  the  groups  which  lose  out  in  this  competition  will 
tend  to  become  disaffected  from  those  who  head  up  the  government  and 
move  toward  the  party  out  of  power.  Thus,  too  much  affinity  for  the  CIO 
may  cost  a  party  the  support  of  several  segments  of  the  AFL  and  of  inde- 
pendent union  members.  Similarly,  attempts  to  placate  the  Farm  Bureau 
may  alienate  leaders  of  the  Farmers  Union  as  well  as  of  some  labor  and 
business  organizations. 

Since  the  parties  do  not  have  clear  control  over  the  Administration  and 
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Congress,  and  since  neither  of  the  latter  two  consistently  maintains  an 
internal  cohesion,  interest  group  spokesmen  frequently  find  it  more  profit- 
able and  more  promptly  effective  to  cultivate  those  subordinate  units  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration  dealing  directly  with  a  special  field  of 
interest.  This  is  done,  of  course,  not  just  by  lobbying  in  Washington  in  the 
conventional  sense,  but  by  working  at  the  grassroots  among  the  clientele  of 
the  bureau,  the  constituencies  of  the  legislators,  and  the  mass  media  which 
circulate  therein.  Such  action  often  enables  group  spokesmen  to  get  results 
without  having  to  wait  for  the  next  election  and  without  expending  effort 
on  a  broader  scale.  It  also  minimizes  the  group  leaders'  problems  of  main- 
taining control  over  their  own  memberships,  because  they  can  point  to 
specific,  direct  attempts  at  influence,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  as 
obliged  to  carry  their  memberships  along  with  them  into  a  comprehensive 
propaganda  operation. 

In  many  ways,  interest  group  leaders  are  in  favorable  positions  relative 
to  the  party  leaders  in  the  American  political  system.  They  can  bargain 
and  compete  to  have  one  or  both  of  the  major  parties  adopt  their  special 
views,  yet  they  need  not  give  up  much  autonomy  in  doing  so.  If  they  are 
unsuccessful  with  the  party  in  power,  they  can  throw  at  least  some  of  their 
support  to  the  opposite  party.  Even  if  they  do  not  meet  with  much  success 
in  either  party,  they  still  may  exploit  the  subsystems  in  which  they  are 
especially  involved.  There  they  can  keep  a  constant  and  expert  vigilance, 
cultivating  bureau  and  committee  leaders,  fighting  hostile  groups,  checking 
positions  taken  by  officials  and  legislators  on  issues  vital  to  them,  and  com- 
municating with  the  bureau's  clientele  and  the  committee  members'  con- 
stituents. 

Possibilities  of  Party  Influence  How,  then,  can  party  leaders,  either  of  the 
party  in  power  or  of  the  minority  party,  effectively  have  some  influence 
over  the  decisions  made  in  a  subsystem?  The  ideal  conditions  for  this 
would  exist  when  the  Administration  and  Congress  are  dominated  by  the 
same  majority  viewpoint;  when  they  can  point  to  a  clear  margin  of  public 
confidence  in  the  election  returns,  in  editorial  comment,  and  in  public 
opinion  polls;  and  when  this  sentiment  reinforces  the  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministration over  the  bureaucracy  and  the  control  of  the  Congress  over  its 
committee  personnel.  Under  such  conditions,  which  are  rare  indeed,  there 
would  be  in  fact  party  government,  and  the  decisions  made  in  subsystems 
would  be  little  more  than  reflections  of  the  general  political  system.  Since 
situations  are  usually  quite  different  from  this  ideal,  it  is  appropriate  to 
attempt  to  state  some  of  the  conditions  which  are  more  apt  to  help  maxi- 
mize party  effectiveness  in  subsystem  activity.  One  such  condition  exists 
when  there  is  a  close  identity  of  membership  between  some  of  the  major 
groups  involved  in  subsystem  deliberation  and  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  major  political  parties.  Thus  one  might  expect  at  least  non-Southern 
Democrats  on  a  committee  to  line  up  more  closely  with  the  point  of  view 
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expressed  by  CIO  representatives  in  a  hearing  than  would  the  Republican 
committee  members.  The  "party  line"  emergent  in  this  situation  would  be 
partially  a  product  of  substantial  overlap  in  organizational  membership 
between  the  national  Democratic  party  and  the  CIO. 

The  same  tendency  would  apply  where  interest  group  leaders  were  also 
party  leaders  or  were  closely  identified  with  leaders  of  one  of  the  major 
parties.  In  such  a  situation  the  subsystem  battle  may  likely  be  enlarged  to 
a  more  general  partisan  struggle,  with  top  leaders  in  the  Administration 
and  from  the  Administration's  party  in  Congress  talcing  up  the  cudgels, 
especially  if  the  votes  at  stake  are  many.  Exemplary  of  this  was  a  situation 
in  which  farm  politics  took  on  unusually  strong  tinges  of  party  politics 
during  the  Truman  Administration's  attempt  to  put  across  the  Brannan 
plan,  so-called  after  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  that  time.  The  head  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Allan  B.  Kline,  led  the  fight  against 
the  Brannan  proposal,  which  would  have  altered  substantially  the  existing 
Hope-Aiken  law  enacted  by  a  Republican  Congress  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  Representative  Clifford  R.  Hope  and  Senator  George  D.  Aiken. 
Several  Democratic  congressional  spokesmen  took  to  the  hustings  to  ad- 
dress farm  organizations  in  a  counterattack  against  Mr.  Kline's  views,  to  pin 
a  Republican  label  upon  him,  and  to  wean  the  membership  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  away  from  him  toward  the  Democratic  voting  column  in  1950. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  told  a  Minnesota  audience  that  in  the  Hope- 
Aiken  plan  there  was  "little  hope  and  a  lot  of  achin'."  He  urged  all  farm 
organizations,  including  the  Farm  Bureau,  to  turn  against  the  Bureau's 
national  leadership  as  represented  by  Mr.  Kline.  The  Senator  stated  that 
"Allan  B.  Kline  does  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the  rank  and  file  of  mem- 
bership of  the  Farm  Bureau,"  and  he  added,  "Kline  just  made  a  bad  guess 
when  he  thought  Dewey  would  be  President."13 

Reflected  in  the  conditions  just  cited  is  another  general  situation  in  which 
the  partisan  point  of  view  is  likely  to  be  imprinted  upon  the  participants 
in  a  subsystem.  This  situation  is  one  in  which  the  issues  involved  appear 
to  have  considerable  and  increasing  relevance  for  a  large  segment  of  the 
public,  so  much  so  as  to  make  them  critical  factors  in  the  next  election. 
In  this  kind  of  situation,  a  matter  which  starts  out  perhaps  as  a  family 
quarrel  among  bureaucrats,  committee  members,  and  special  interests  who 
have  long  been  dealing  with  such  subjects,  somehow  attracts  a  larger  public 
and  threatens  the  political  equilibrium  of  the  leaders  in  the  parties,  the 
Administration,  and  the  Congress,  who  then  assert  their  concern.  In  this 
way  "little  policy"  can  grow  into  "big  policy"  and  move  from  subsystem 
toward  system. 

Finally,  the  party  point  of  view  can  be  maintained  more  effectively  if 
some  of  the  major  bureaucratic  and  legislative  participants  in  a  subsystem 
are  in  situations  in  which  the  party  leaders  can  exercise  some  sanctions 
against  them  or  offer  some  compensations  to  them.  In  the  case  of  a  bureau 
leader  this  would  be  more  likely  if  he  were  a  political  appointee  of  the 
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Administration  and  if  he  had  hopes  of  rising  in  the  inner  circles  of  party 
politics  rather  than  remaining  in  the  bureau.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Senator 
or  a  Representative  engaged  in  the  activities  of  a  subsystem  may  show 
special  susceptibility  to  party  influence  if  he  is  about  to  stand  for  reelection 
in  a  two-party  state  or  district  where  the  division  is  close  and  where  his 
party  offers  him  the  promise  of  funds,  speeches,  and  publicity.14 

Summary 

The  President  and  the  leaders  of  the  Administration,  through  the  more 
formal  factors  which  make  for  hierarchical  control,  may  exert  influence 
upon  the  behavior  of  bureau  leaders  and  through  them  affect  the  pattern 
of  policy-making  in  the  subsystem.  Among  the  major  factors  of  this  type 
are  budgetary  controls,  clearance  requirements  for  proposed  legislation, 
staffing  controls,  departmental  supervision  and  organization,  and  restraints 
on  certain  types  of  communications  from  the  bureau  to  outside  groups. 
All  of  these  factors,  however,  are  limited  in  their  effects,  and  though  they 
constitute  conditions  which  in  general  circumscribe  the  policy-making 
autonomy  of  bureau  leaders,  they  do  not  necessarily  produce  strong,  au- 
thoritative, and  detailed  policy  direction  from  the  top. 

An  essential  ingredient  of  informal  influence  of  the  President  and  high- 
echelon  leaders  in  the  Administration  is  their  ability  to  place  in  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  a  sufficient  number  of  politically  sympathetic  people 
to  infuse  the  intimate  environment  of  bureau  leaders  with  the  viewpoints 
of  the  Administration.  On  occasion,  these  political  appointees  within  the 
departments  are  able  to  offer  rewards  in  the  form  of  favorable  decisions, 
appointments,  and  the  like  to  bureau  leaders  in  exchange  for  compliance 
with  the  Administration's  goals.  Conversely,  the  President  and  his  aides 
are  able  to  use  their  power  and  prestige  to  threaten  bureau  leaders  who  get 
so  far  out  of  line  that  the  Administration's  position  seems  endangered. 

The  same  sort  of  informal  influence  sometimes  is  available  to  the 
Administration  with  regard  to  congressional  committee  participants  in 
subsystems,  but  to  much  less  an  extent,  since  the  normative  separation  of 
powers  tends  to  minimize  the  opportunities  for  the  Administration's  leaders 
to  develop  informal  relations  with  committee  leaders.  In  the  case  of  com- 
mittee leaders,  interpersonal  relations  appear  to  be  less  crucial  than  the 
degree  to  which  the  President  commands  a  favorable  margin  of  public 
sentiment  and  uses  it  as  a  weapon.  Use  of  presidential  prestige  as  a  weapon, 
however,  is  often  limited  by  the  Administration's  desire  to  avoid  too- 
frequent  involvement  of  the  symbol  of  the  President.  It  tends  to  be  a 
weapon  reserved  for  major  policy  battles. 

On  the  whole,  the  greatest  presidential  influence  over  the  course  of 
behavior  in  a  subsystem  lies  via  influence  over  bureau  leaders  who  are 
strongly  oriented  toward  the  Administration  personally  and  whose  orienta- 
tions are  reinforced  by  the  hierarchy.  Such  leaders  are  likely  to  play  the 
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roles  of  presidential  representatives  in  the  subsystem  to  a  marked  degree. 
Nevertheless,  this  relationship  tends  to  hold  considerable  reciprocity,  with 
the  Administration  depending  upon  the  bureau  leaders  to  exercise  initiative 
and  to  promote  policies  which  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  higher  echelons. 

Centralized  influence  over  the  course  of  behavior  in  subsystems  is  ex- 
ercised even  less  by  congressional  leaders  than  by  leaders  in  the  Administra- 
tion. The  autonomy  of  individual  members  and  of  committee  leaders  in  the 
Senate  is  especially  notable.  Although  some  moves  have  been  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  committees  in  Congress,  to  provide  more  staff  with 
broader  capacities,  to  develop  research  facilities,  to  promote  joint  action 
between  the  houses,  and  to  ward  off  the  splintering  effects  of  lobbying, 
both  houses  of  Congress  still  maintain  diffuse  structures  for  policy-making. 
They  also  demonstrate  considerable  reluctance  to  force  more  central  dis- 
cipline. Consequently,  leading  members  of  committees  and  their  staffs  tend 
to  become  the  focal  points  of  bureau  leaders'  attention.  They  may  sym- 
bolize Congress  for  these  bureaucrats  and  command  a  great  degree  of  com- 
pliance from  them,  especially  when  a  bureau's  leadership  is  not  strongly 
oriented  toward  the  Administration. 

Party  leaders  can  mobilize  votes  and  therefore  can  exert  influence  upon 
the  general  direction  of  governmental  decisions,  but  they  have  to  bargain 
with  leaders  of  groups  which  specialize  in  specific  types  of  issues  and 
policies.  These  groups  have  the  advantages  of  more  cohesive  organization 
and  greater  ability  to  concentrate  attention  on  particular  issues.  Their 
leaders  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  lesser  cohesion  of  the  parties  and 
the  relatively  weak  party  control  in  Congress  and  the  Administration. 
Group  leaders  can  cultivate  bureau  and  committee  leaders  dealing  directly 
with  their  areas  of  interest,  as  well  as  the  clientele  of  the  bureau  and  the 
constituents  of  committee  members. 

Except  under  conditions  in  which  the  Administration  and  Congress 
are  dominated  by  the  same  partisan  majority,  supported  by  a  sizeable  vote 
of  confidence  at  the  polls,  the  possibilities  of  party  influence  on  the  course 
of  behavior  in  a  subsystem  are  most  likely  to  depend  upon  three  factors. 
One  factor  is  the  identity  of  membership  between  groups  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  a  particular  subsystem  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  major  parties. 
Another  is  the  degree  to  which  leaders  of  such  groups  are  also  party  leaders 
or  are  identified  closely  with  leaders  of  one  or  the  other  parties.  A  third 
factor  is  the  degree  to  which  a  subsystem  issue  takes  on  increasing  relevance 
for  large  segments  of  the  public,  making  it  imperative  that  party  leaders 
concern  themselves  with  the  issue  in  order  to  protect  themselves  at  the 
polls. 


CHAPTER    FOUR 


Patterns  of  Interaction  and  Reciprocal  Influence 
within  the  Subsystem 


We  have  remarked  that  a  subsystem  tends  to  have  a  decisive  quality 
of  its  own.  By  this  we  mean  generally  that  within  one  of  these  little  political 
worlds  the  chief  participants  interact  with  and  react  to  one  another  to  some 
degree  independently  of  the  larger  political  world  of  which  the  subsystem 
is  a  part.  In  so  doing,  they  build  up  patterns  of  influence  that  are  primarily 
effective  in  the  limited  area  of  policy-making  with  which  the  subsystem  is 
concerned.  Yet  in  so  far  as  the  decisions  they  reach  are  not  substantially 
altered  by  the  general  political  system,  the  relations  among  members  of  a 
subsystem  are  basic  determinants  of  the  kind  of  public  policy  that  comes 
into  being  for  that  particular  substantive  area.  Many  of  the  decisions  reached 
in  subsystems,  though  they  be  considered  minor  or  detailed  or  insignificant 
when  cast  individually  against  a  global  backdrop,  are  collectively  the  stuff 
of  which  a  large  share  of  our  total  public  policy  is  made.  Emanating  from 
the  interactions  of  participants  frequently  characterized  by  their  specializa- 
tion and  sheer  staying  power,  these  policies  individually  may  lack  the 
necessary  glamor  to  attract  wide  interest.  Nonetheless,  their  cumulative 
importance  as  well  as  their  specific  importance  in  given  areas  of  American 
life  cannot  be  disregarded.  Hence  the  processes  by  which  they  are  de- 
termined are  crucial. 

In  depicting  relevant  aspects  of  the  relations  within  a  subsystem  the 
sections  which  follow  will  draw  to  a  considerable  extent  on  a  study  of  the 
subsystem  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  shaped  United  States  policy 
toward  American  Indians  during  the  period  between  the  pre-New  Deal 
days  of  1928  until  the  late  1940s.1  By  thus  projecting  from  analysis  of  one 
subsystem  over  an  extensive  time  period,  it  is  the  author's  hope  both  to 
lend  continuity  and  cohesiveness  to  the  study  and  also  to  produce  some 
propositions  which  will  lead  to  further  exploration  and  more  systematic 
study  of  this  level  of  the  political  process.  In  this  sense  the  work  also  may 
hopefully  be  regarded  as  a  moderate  addition  to  other  studies  of  policy- 
making of  a  kindred  type.2 

The  political  subsystem  of  Indian  affairs  is  especially  interesting  and 
appropriate  to  this  study  for  several  reasons.  One  is  its  comprehenisve 
coverage  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic  problems  of  a  small,  special 
subpopulation  of  the  United  States.  Another  is  its  relative  isolation  from 
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the  mainstream  of  public  knowledge,  attention,  and  sentiment,  which 
lends  it  an  extra  degree  of  autonomy  in  comparison  to  some  other  sub- 
systems. A  third  reason  is  that,  despite  its  relative  isolation  from  general 
public  sentiment,  this  subsystem  periodically  demonstrates  a  certain  in- 
tegral quality  with  regard  to  the  general  political  setting,  and  it  has  long 
been  among  the  more  insistent  so-called  minor  problems  on  the  national 
scene.  The  latter  characteristic  is  evidenced  in  part  by  the  historically 
interminable  nature  of  the  "Indian  problem"  as  it  has  survived  many 
fundamental  national  developments  and  many  deliberate  devices  for 
eliminating  both  Indians  and  special  federal  Indian  programs.  Its  per- 
sistence is  also  demonstrated  by  the  extremely  large  numbers  of  bills  deal- 
ing with  Indian  affairs  which  are  introduced  in  each  Congress.  Probably 
few  other  so-called  little  or  routine  policy  areas  have  been  as  impregnable 
to  solution  or  to  enforced  demise.  This  political  subsystem,  which  largely 
decides  what  the  "Great  White  Father"  shall  say  and  do,  is  a  mixture  of 
intensely  interacting  participants  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  from 
congressional  committees,  and  from  special  interest  groups. 

Strategies  and  Influence  of  Bureau  Personnel 
in  the  Subsystem 

In  the  web  of  relationships  of  the  subsystem,  bureau  leaders  occupy 
strategic  positions  and  usually  play  roles  as  leaders  in  the  policy-making 
process  by  a  variety  of  means  of  influence.  Central  to  their  functioning  as 
makers  of  policy  is  their  ability  ultimately  to  affect  the  committee  mem- 
bers, who  in  turn  will  very  likely  get  their  respective  legislative  bodies  to 
act  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  their  recommendations.  Yet  as  the 
following  discussion  will  bear  out,  although  the  most  important  ultimate 
focal  points  of  bureau  leaders'  efforts  in  policy-making  are  the  committee 
leaders  and  members,  the  means  of  reaching  these  points  are  diverse  and 
often  indirect.  Furthermore,  although  the  committee  members  have  much 
official  power  in  policy  matters,  their  political  wills  are  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  opinions  of  other  key  participants  in  the  subsystem,  a  fact  which 
bureau  leaders  often  can  exploit,  yet  which  sometimes  works  against  them: 

In  utilizing  the  various  modes  of  influence  the  bureau  leader's  degree  of 
strategic  sensitivity  makes  considerable  difference  in  his  capacity  to  evoke 
favorable  responses  from  legislative  committees  as  well  as  from  public 
groups.  By  this  term  we  mean  the  bureau  leader's  ability  to  anticipate  or 
to  recognize  the  expectations  of  committee  members,  to  gauge  the  time- 
liness of  a  request,  and  to  be  cognizant  of  the  claims,  demands,  and  ex- 
pectations which  others  direct  at  committee  members  immediately,  but 
which  are  ultimately  directed  at  the  bureau  itself.  Psychologists  might  call 
this  the  "ability  to  take  the  role  of  the  other."  Specialists  in  communica- 
tions analysis  might  term  this  some  form  of  feedback.  Essentially,  it  in- 
volves the  ability  of  the  bureau  spokesman  to  understand  the  pertinent 
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conditions  under  which  the  legislator  is  going  to  receive  and  react  to  sug- 
gestions from  a  bureaucrat.  The  bureaucrat  needs  to  understand  the  degree 
to  which  a  legislator  desires  to  protect  his  representative  role  and  also  to 
protect  his  own  prestige  as  well  as  that  of  his  legislative  colleagues.  A 
bureau  leader  needs  to  be  able  to  assess  danger  signals  flashed  by  committee 
members  when  they  feel  that  their  relations  with  their  constituents  are 
being  threatened.  He  also  needs  to  understand  to  which  sets  of  interests 
and  opinions  committee  members  are  most  likely  to  respond  in  different 
situations.  Without  some  of  this  kind  of  talent,  a  bureau  leader  is  likely  to 
be  ineffective  in  policy  leadership. 

Using  Top-Level  Support  The  proposals  of  bureau  leaders  in  a  subsystem 
can  either  be  graced  with  the  endorsement  of  or  be  mediated  by  the 
higher-ups  of  the  Administration  of  which  the  bureau  is  a  part,  especially 
in  major  issues  of  policy  where  the  points  under  consideration  are  deemed 
crucial  to  the  Administration.  In  such  an  instance,  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment and  other  top  leaders  are  likely  to  become  involved  in  a  fashion 
analogous  to  the  previously  described  intervention  of  the  President.  Of 
course,  the  rule  of  limited  intervention  in  lower  echelon  affairs  usually 
applies  to  the  Secretary  and  other  top  leaders  of  a  department,  as  well  as  to 
the  President,  although  in  lesser  degree.  The  Secretary  does  not  intervene 
in  every  skirmish  between  one  of  his  bureaus  and  a  congressional  com- 
mittee any  more  than  the  President  intervenes  in  every  battle  between  a 
department  and  congressional  leaders.  Leaders  of  the  Administration  can 
be  "supporting  artillery"  for  a  bureau  chief,  and  the  larger  and  more  crucial 
the  target,  the  larger  the  "gun"  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  effect  of  the  use  of  this  strategy  by  a  bureau  leader  was  generally 
illustrated  in  the  legislative  relations  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  during 
the  New  Deal,  when  high-level  support  from  the  Administration  seemed 
to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Bureau's  leaders  to  gain  acceptance  of  their 
recommendations  and  to  defend  themselves  against  attacks  from  com- 
mittees and  interest  groups.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  New  Deal, 
Commissioner  Collier  of  the  Bureau  was  successful  on  numerous  occasions 
in  getting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  to  communicate  with  or  to  testify 
before  committees  of  Congress  in  support  of  the  Bureau's  viewpoint.  In 
these  instances  the  Secretary  made  the  Commissioner's  battles  his  own, 
with  the  characteristic  Ickes  vigor,  and  he  usually  helped  to  subdue  critical 
committee  members. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  this  state  of  mutual  reinforcement  does 
not  appear  uniformly  in  the  relations  of  bureaus  with  the  Administration. 
Yet  every  bureau  chief  to  some  degree  has  a  choice  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  his  efforts  will  be  identified  with  the  goals  of  the  Administration 
and  a  choice  as  to  how  much  he  will  exploit  the  power  symbolized  by  the 
Secretary  of  his  department  or  by  the  President.  The  case  of  Collier,  Ickes, 
and  Roosevelt  was  extreme,  perhaps,  in  two  ways :  first,  in  the  long  span  of 
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their  simultaneous  incumbencies  in  office  and  second,  in  the  degree  of  their 
personal  and  ideological  proximity.  All  three  men  saw  the  New  Deal 
through  from  its  inception.  All  three  were  committed  to  the  "progressive" 
point  of  view,  sometimes  looking  with  disdain  upon  the  conventional 
political  parties,  but  always  strong  for  the  "New  Deal  party."3  Ickes  was 
put  forward  at  first  for  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  under 
the  New  Deal,  at  which  time  he  was  supported  by  Collier  and  others. 
Roosevelt  instead  selected  Ickes— almost  sight  unseen— to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Forthwith,  Ickes,  the  party  maverick  in  the  Cabinet,  gained 
the  President's  support  and  confidence,  something  he  succeeded  generally 
in  holding  for  the  next  twelve  years.  The  Secretary  in  turn  got  Roosevelt 
to  appoint  Collier  as  Commissioner,  beginning  a  similar  pattern  of  relations 
between  the  Bureau  chief  and  the  Department  head.  This  was  reinforced 
by  the  interest  in  Indians  held  by  Anna  Willmarth  Ickes,  the  Secretary's 
first  wife,  and  by  her  assistance  to  Collier. 

The  Commissioner  followed  the  strategy  of  using  the  backing  of  these 
leaders  of  the  Administration  to  a  maximum  degree,  and  in  turn  utilized 
his  own  talents  for  promoting  the  New  Deal  in  areas  not  particularly 
germane  to  his  own  Bureau.  In  securing  the  passage  of  the  comprehensive 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934,  the  Commissioner  obtained  the  close 
support  of  the  Secretary  plus  two  endorsements  from  the  President.  He 
also  used  the  prestige  of  the  President  in  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  to  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  telling  them: 

You  know  that  at  the  present  time  President  Roosevelt  controls  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  When  the  President  wants  a  piece  of  legislation,  he  gets  it  from 
Congress.  The  bill  we  are  going  to  discuss  today  is  an  Administration  measure. 
It  is  a  President  Roosevelt  measure.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress 
do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  Indian  question  in  detail  at  all.  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  Congress  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  any  Indian  legisla- 
tion. In  other  words,  if  the  Administration  had  wanted  to  put  this  bill  through 
quietly  and  quickly,  understand  they  had  the  power,  and  they  have  the  power 
to  do  it.  The  Administration,  as  I  stated  before,  has  adopted  a  new  policy, 
which  is  the  policy  of  bringing  all  the  Indians  into  consultation  on  the  bill,  even 
though  it  entails,  or  may  entail  delay.4 

Needless  to  say,  many  committee  members  do  not  appreciate  bureau- 
cratic attempts  to  exploit  the  halo  which  sometimes  attends  presidential 
leadership,  especially  when  the  bureau  spokesman  infers  that  Congress  can 
be  pushed  around  by  a  strong  President.  Senator  Elmer  Thomas  berated 
Collier  for  making  the  above  statement.  He  said: 

You  told  my  Indians  down  at  my  home  that  it  made  no  difference  what 
Congress  thought  about  it,  that  you  would  pass  the  bill  if  you  wanted  to,  and 
would  do  it  quickly!5 

Also  at  issue  here  was  another  legislative  norm:  the  sanctity  of  the  local 
state  or  district  against  "outside"  interference,  especially  "meddling"  by 
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the  executive  branch  without  consulting  the  lawmaker  from  that  con- 
stituency. In  using  presidential  support  in  this  way  the  Commissioner 
evidently  chose  to  bet  that,  given  the  popularity  of  the  President  in  1934, 
the  exploitation  of  his  support  would  in  the  long  run  more  than  offset  the 
hostility  aroused  in  the  Senate  Committee  by  violating  some  of  the  norms 
of  its  members.  In  this  case  the  bill  was  passed,  although  Senator  Thomas 
succeeded  in  delaying  its  application  to  his  Indians  in  Oklahoma  until 
he  personally  could  investigate  the  need  for  it. 

In  the  years  between  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  advent  of 
World  War  II  the  Commissioner  secured  the  support  of  the  Secretary  in 
many  other  situations  despite  Ickes'  preoccupation  with  Public  Works 
and  with  the  rarefied  intrigues  around  the  President.  For  example,  Collier 
got  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  memorandum  to  Bureau  employees  telling  them, 
in  effect,  either  to  quit  criticizing  the  new  policies  in  Indian  affairs  or  to 
resign,  and  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  criticism  without  resigning,  they 
would  be  dismissed.6  The  Commissioner  also  cited  the  Secretary  in  stand- 
ing up  against  congressional  criticism  of  Indian  Bureau  publicity  tactics 
and  of  the  use  of  an  official  Indian  Service  periodical  to  organize  support 
for  the  new  policies.  Collier  told  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs: 

.  .  .  We  are  promoting  many  things  which,  for  their  success  depend  upon  a 
friendly  and  informed  opinion.  We  should  properly  cultivate  public  opinion, 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  that. 

I  need  only  to  add  that  I  think  this  committee  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  neither  Secretary  Ickes  nor  I  hesitate  to  speak.  We  can  always  put  out  a 
release  and  we  do  so.7 

The  two  officials  also  joined  in  fighting  certain  groups  which  brought 
charges  against  them  before  the  Dies  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  They  also  joined  in 
warding  off  constant  attempts  to  repeal  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  or 
to  undermine  it  by  cutting  its  appropriations.  The  Commissioner  in  turn 
extended  his  activities  to  take  part  not  only  in  the  propaganda  battle  in 
behalf  of  the  President's  Supreme  Court  plan,  but  also  in  the  early  attempts 
to  counter  the  growth  of  the  America  First  movement,  two  courses  of 
action  which  reinforced  strong  interests  of  the  Secretary's  as  well  as  of  the 
President's.8 

In  thus  identifying  with  and  using  the  endorsements  of  the  Administra- 
tion "above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,"  the  Commissioner  was  often 
able  to  maximize  his  influence  in  the  subsystem  of  Indian  affairs  by  affiliat- 
ing his  recommendations  with  the  prestige  of  higher  officials.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  enlarged  the  range  of  controversy  in  the  subsystem,  and 
both  he  and  his  Bureau  were  recipients  of  retaliations  that  otherwise  might 
not  have  come  their  way. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  of  a  bureau  leader's  attachment  to  higher 
symbols  in  the  Administration  and  his  exploitation  of  their  prestige  was 
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demonstrated  later  when  the  support  of  Roosevelt  and  Ickes  for  Collier's 
Bureau  was  not  so  easily  obtained  and  when  it  was  not  so  effective,  even 
though  obtained.  The  Bureau  headquarters  were  moved  to  Chicago  during 
World  War  II  to  make  room  in  Washington  for  wartime  activities.  Close 
communications  with  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the  White  House 
were  severely  curtailed.  The  attention  of  the  Administration  was  turned 
almost  entirely  from  domestic  policy  to  the  war.  In  fact,  it  was  doubtful  if 
the  New  Deal  was  at  that  time  the  basis  of  the  Administration's  support 
so  much  as  was  the  unifying  objective  of  defense  and  victory. 

During  this  period  the  Bureau  chief  became  increasingly  unable  to  stave 
off  attacks  from  congressional  committees.  He  was  able  to  help  the  Bureau 
survive,  but  little  else.  Part  of  his  difficulty  in  keeping  committee  members 
interested  in  Indian  welfare  and  rehabilitation  arose  from  the  temporary 
mitigation  of  his  Bureau's  problems  by  the  increase  in  Indian  income  due 
to  wartime  employment  and  by  the  relief  furnished  by  the  money  sent 
home  by  many  Indian  servicemen.  Part  of  the  Commissioner's  difficulty 
with  some  committees  came  from  long-standing  personal  differences.  Yet 
a  crucial  factor  was  his  record  of  consistent  fighting  for  the  views  of  the 
New  Deal  and  the  use  of  the  Administration's  power  to  protect  the  policies 
installed  in  Indian  affairs  early  in  the  New  Deal.  Lacking  the  continued 
strong  reciprocal  support  of  the  Administration  during  the  war  period,  the 
Commissioner  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  favorable  equilibrium.9 

Legislative  Liaison  In  any  case,  bureau  leaders  do  not  depend  exclusively 
upon  mediation  of  their  influence  through  the  topmost  levels  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, or  upon  calling  down  specific  presidential  or  departmental 
blessings  upon  their  efforts.  The  dynamic  relations  of  the  subsystem  are 
much  more  diverse  and  frequently  more  routine.  For  example,  many  mat- 
ters are  handled  through  "organizational"  channels  of  legislative  liaison, 
primarily  involving  some  members  of  the  legal  and  liaison  staffs  of  both 
department  and  bureau,  plus  the  staffs  of  committees  in  Congress.  This 
staff  routinization  of  bureau-committee  relations  has  increased  over  the 
years  as  a  corollary  of  the  general  increase  in  organizational  provisions  for 
executive-legislative  relations,  since  administrators  have  realized  anew  the 
importance  of  the  political  context  in  which  they  work.  Departments  now 
maintain  legislative  liaison  divisions  headed  by  top-level  officials,  staffed 
with  extensive  legal  and  political  talent,  and  sometimes  even  maintaining 
offices  on  the  Hill.  Usually,  certain  specialists  within  a  department  from 
this  section  or  from  a  Chief  Counsel's  or  Solicitor's  office  work  closely  with 
bureau  and  committee  leaders  in  drafting  proposed  legislation,  in  arranging 
testimony  for  investigations,  and  in  communicating  to  the  committees  the 
day-to-day  views  of  the  bureau,  and  vice  versa.  This  part  of  the  process  is 
most  effective,  on  the  whole,  for  dealing  with  the  extensive  number  of 
routine  requests  which  come  to  legislators  and  which  they  pass  on  to  ex- 
ecutive units  for  expediting  or  for  explanation.10 
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However,  it  is  also  the  case  that  embedded  in  the  formal  legislative 
liaison  structure  will  very  likely  be  some  individuals  who  are  unusually 
important  adjuncts  to  the  efforts  of  bureau  leaders  to  influence  policy.  A 
person  of  this  sort  often  combines  legal  talent,  political  sagacity,  and 
knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  policy.  Such  a  person  may  be  a  top  legal 
aide  of  a  bureau  or  he  may  be  attached  to  a  department's  staff  and  assigned 
to  work  on  a  bureau's  problems.  Usually  his  formal  status  is  less  significant 
than  his  informal  function.  A  prototype  of  this  was  the  late  Felix  Cohen, 
who  served  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
during  the  New  Deal  and  later.  He  was  not  only  the  outstanding  researcher 
on  the  law  of  Indian  affairs,  but  an  active  participant  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Bureau,  both  on  policy  proposals  and  on  policy  interpretations,  as  well  as 
a  man  possessed  of  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  group  politics  of 
Indian  affairs. 

A  different  variety  of  the  so-called  Washington  lawyer  involved  in  legis- 
lative liaison  was  dramatically  portrayed  in  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings 
in  1954  in  which  the  role  of  the  Army  Counsel  was  explored.  Such  a  staff 
member  serves  essentially  as  a  link  between  committee  leaders  and  de- 
partmental and  bureau  leaders.  He  inevitably  is  called  upon  to  live  in  two 
camps  since  he  spends  a  large  portion  of  his  time  actually  with  committee 
members  and  staff,  yet  his  reference  points  are  supposed  to  be  the  admin- 
istrative agency  and  its  bureaus.  The  role  of  such  a  person  is  to  interpret  the 
views  of  the  committee  leaders  to  bureau  and  department  officials  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  administrative  units  from  incurring  congres- 
sional animosity  and  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  receptivity  in  the  com- 
mittees for  the  viewpoints  of  the  administrative  units,  as  well  as  to  serve 
department  and  bureau  heads  as  a  strategic  counsellor  in  dealing  with 
legislative  groups. 

Interpersonal  Influence  Perhaps  the  pattern  of  bureaucratic  influence  in 
the  subsystem  most  difficult  to  assess  is  that  which  is  mediated  by  the 
informal,  interpersonal  relations  of  bureau  leaders  with  committee  leaders 
and  interest-group  leaders.  Some  aspects  of  this  can  be  gleaned  from  diaries, 
case  studies,  and  memoirs.  Sometimes  the  relationship  shows  through  in 
the  friendly  or  hostile  sentiments  which  accompany  the  record-conscious 
testimony  at  hearings.  Much  of  it  lies  off  the  record,  but  perhaps  may  be 
clarified  in  due  time  as  research  in  this  area  is  developed. 

There  are  some  indications  that  bureau  leaders  and  influential  committee 
members  are  sometimes  considerably  encouraged  either  in  espousing  pro- 
posals or  in  blocking  them  on  the  basis  of  these  personal  relationships. 
Certainly  there  is  a  tendency  to  blame  discord  on  "differences  in  per- 
sonality" or  to  credit  success  to  "personal  friendship."  For  example,  John 
Collier  spent  several  years  as  a  spokesman  for  the  American  Indian  De- 
fense Association  prior  to  his  own  appointment  as  Commissioner,  working 
intimately  with  members  and  staff  of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
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on  Indian  Affairs.  Collier's  personal  influence  was  accredited  by  Commis- 
sioner Charles  H.  Burke,  head  of  the  Bureau  under  the  Coolidge  Adminis- 
tration, with  being  a  key  factor  in  starting  a  Senate  investigation  of  the 
Bureau  and  of  Burke's  administration  in  1928.  In  the  period  from  1928  to 
1932  Collier  established  close  relations  with  the  counsel  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee and  with  Congressman  Edgar  Howard,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee,  which  subsequently  appeared  to  help  Collier  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  own  tenure  as  Commissioner  after  1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  time  went  by  there  were  some  indications  that 
interpersonal  relations  were  minimized  as  factors  determining  the  ability 
of  the  Commissioner  to  influence  committee  leaders  in  subsystem  policy- 
making. Several  of  the  old  Senate  Committee  "friends,"  who  were  some- 
what favorably  disposed  toward  Collier  prior  to  his  appointment  in  1933, 
tended  soon  after  that  time  to  regard  him  as  "no  longer  having  the  same 
point  of  view"  and  as  "having  become  like  the  rest  of  the  bureaucrats." 
In  other  words,  as  time  went  by  the  different  orientations  and  role  re- 
quirements of  committee  members  and  of  bureau  leaders  seemed  to  exert 
a  progressively  negative  effect  upon  the  personal  relationships  between  the 
Commissioner  and  his  committee  friends.  Whether  this  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  Commissioner  been  less  inclined  to  be  oriented  generally 
toward  the  Administration  is  another  matter.  It  is  possible  that  a  bureau 
chief  who  did  not  identify  so  strongly  with  the  Administration  and  did  not 
see  his  job  particularly  as  involving  enterprise  for  the  executive  branch, 
not  only  might  have  maintained  but  also  might  have  enhanced  his  per- 
sonal channels  of  influence  with  legislators  in  the  subsystem. 

In  another  phase  of  the  subsystem  the  Commissioner  succeeded  in 
maintaining  his  friendly  interpersonal  relations  with  the  leaders  of  a  major 
interest  group  with  whom  he  had  associated  prior  to  taking  office.  Some 
of  this  was  accomplished  by  "institutionalizing"  the  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, that  is,  by  bringing  associates  from  this  group  into  posts  in  the 
Bureau  or  by  establishing  semiformal  advisory  relationships  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  erstwhile  friends  from  other  groups  turned  against 
the  Commissioner  when  they  did  not  receive  a  similar  reception  from  the 
Bureau  after  Collier  took  office,  and  almost  uniformly  they  tried  to  defeat 
Collier's  policies.  Throughout  Collier's  tenure  some  of  the  strongest  sup- 
port from  interest  groups  for  his  views  vis-a-vis  the  Committees  came  from 
that  group  in  which  interpersonal  relationships  had  been  most  strongly 
reinforced  by  institutionalization.11 

Choosing  Alternative  Committees  Among  the  strategies  of  influence  which 
a  bureau  leader  can  use  is  that  of  playing  one  committee  against  another. 
Every  bureau  deals  with  at  least  four  committees  of  Congress,  and  fre- 
quently with  more  than  four,  giving  the  bureau  leader  a  range  of  alternatives 
along  this  line.  We  have  already  observed  the  tendencies  of  the  Senate 
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Appropriations  Committee  to  counterbalance  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  addition,  appropriations  committees  can  and  do  alter 
pohcies  enacted  by  substantive  committees,  both  in  setting  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  authorized  programs  and  in  altering  the  conditions 
under  which  money  can  be  spent  by  the  administrative  unit.  It  is  also 
possible  that  one  investigating  committee  may  counteract  another  in  in- 
quiries covering  much  of  the  same  ground.  All  of  these  situations  furnish 
possibilities  in  strategy  for  bureau  leaders. 

The  last  of  these  possibilities  was  used  with  some  success  by  Commis- 
sioner Collier  in  the  early  1940s.  At  that  time  the  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  which  had  been 
operating  since  1928,  brought  out  one  of  its  most  damaging  indictments 
of  the  Bureau's  policies  and  personnel.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Commissioner 
arranged  with  the  leaders  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for 
a  subcommittee  of  that  unit  also  to  investigate  the  Bureau,  limiting  its 
probe  to  specific,  mutually  acceptable  points  of  inquiry  to  be  covered  in 
a  stated  length  of  time.  Largely  under  the  direction  of  Congressman  Karl 
Mundt  this  was  done,  and  a  report  was  published  which  was  considerably 
at  variance  with  the  Senate  Subcommittee's  report.  Temporarily,  the 
Bureau  received  some  respite  from  the  hostility  emanating  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.12 

Exploiting  Committee  Hearings  Despite  recognizable  limitations,  committee 
hearings  furnish  important  channels  of  influence  for  participants  in  a 
subsystem,  especially  for  bureau  leaders.  It  is  true  that  the  glare  of  publicity, 
which  in  recent  years  seems  to  have  been  increasingly  turned  upon  hear- 
ings and  which  may  become  fiercer  as  new  mass-communications  techniques 
are  exploited  even  further,  makes  the  participants  often  more  like  actors 
on  a  stage  than  discussants  in  a  conference.  In  fact  long  before  television 
committee  members,  administrative  officials,  and  group  representatives 
tended  to  speak  for  the  record  and  for  the  press.  Yet  hearings  are  likely  to 
be  less  formal,  despite  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  held, 
than  congressional  debates,  public  addresses,  or  long-range  battles  via  press 
releases.  Most  hearings,  especially  those  which  are  not  televised  and  which 
are  not  given  very  extensive  press  coverage,  provide  opportunities  for  some 
relatively  unguarded  communication  among  the  policy-makers  of  the  sub- 
system, as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  extend  and  exploit  the  proceedings 
for  propaganda  purposes. 

Bureau  leaders  can  frequently  build  up  an  impressive  case  for  their  side 
in  the  record.  This  furnishes  documentation  for  those  committee  members 
who  would  be  inclined  to  argue  for  the  bureau's  viewpoint,  either  in  ex- 
ecutive session  where  committee  votes  are  taken,  before  the  whole  legisla- 
tive body,  or  in  public  speeches.  On  occasion  a  strong  presentation  in  a 
hearing  by  bureau  leaders  may  influence  neutral  or  less-involved  committee 
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members.  Yet  often  the  most  vital  factors  in  communications  in  committee 
hearings,  as  in  other  small-group  assemblages,  are  the  methods  and  the 
disposition  of  the  communicator  plus  his  listeners'  attitudes  toward  him 
and  what  he  symbolizes,  rather  than  the  alleged  facts  presented  and  the 
logic  used.  Thus,  among  busy  committee  members  who  do  not  like  to 
be  snowed  under  by  official  or  technical  talk,  bureau  spokesmen  can,  by 
the  strategies  which  they  use,  create  or  reinforce  in  the  hearings  sentiments 
about  themselves  and  their  organizations  which  have  a  lasting  and  control- 
ling effect  on  the  decisions  of  committees.  It  may  be  most  important  to  the 
legislator  whether  he  feels  that  the  bureaucrat:  (1)  "knows  what  he's 
talking  about"  (e.g.,  speaks  with  confidence,  answers  questions  simply  and 
often  categorically);  (2)  "plays  it  straight"  (e.g.,  does  not  appear  to  evade, 
admits  to  imperfection,  keeps  the  committee  informed);  (3)  "cooperates" 
(e.g.,  seems  amenable  to  suggestions  from  committee  members,  shows 
them  proper  deference,  does  not  try  to  put  them  on  the  spot  with  the  press 
or  with  their  constituents,  and  does  not  play  his  initiative  too  heavy- 
handedly). 

To  make  a  maximum  effect  upon  committee  members  in  hearings,  bureau 
leaders  have  to  be  able  to  exploit  their  public  impact  in  order  to  overcome 
in  part  the  innate  advantage  held  by  committee  leaders  and  staff  members, 
who  define  the  boundaries  and  the  ground  rules.  The  scheduling  of  wit- 
nesses, the  prestructuring  of  questions  to  be  asked,  and  the  timing  and  con- 
trol of  publicity  are  crucial  to  the  pace,  content,  and  general  impression 
which  the  hearing  leaves,  both  upon  the  public  and  upon  the  participants. 
In  all  these,  committee  leaders  and  staff  members  tend  to  have  the  upper 
hand,  and  they  try  to  maintain  this  control  because  they  are  inclined  to  be 
quite  sensitive  to  what  they  believe  certain  audiences  may  think.  'They 
want  hearings  planned  and  controlled  in  a  manner  which  will  give  them 
some  confidence  as  to  who  will  be  in  their  audience  and  what  that  audience 
will  hear. 

Yet  complete  control  is  impossible,  and  the  committee  members'  means 
of  assessing  the  actual  nature  and  extent  of  public  impact  are  naturally 
limited.  For  example,  even  though  they  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the 
rank  and  file  members  of  certain  groups  in  their  constituencies  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  bureau  chief's  testimony  in  a  hearing,  the  fact  that  his  re- 
marks were  made  and  may  influence  some  of  their  constituents  can  have 
its  effect  on  committee  members.  The  same  thing  may  apply  for  the 
committee  members'  reactions  to  publicity  given  a  bureaucrat's  testimony 
in  the  press  and  other  mass  media,  even  if  it  appears  only  in  certain  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  newspapers  which  may  have  relatively  little  prob- 
ability of  making  an  impression  in  the  legislator's  home  state.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  interesting  possibility  that  Congressmen  frequently  are  most 
immediately  affected  by  opinions  of  their  peers  and  of  prestigeful  news- 
papers, in  so  far  as  they  lack  certainty  about  mass  opinion  back  home.  It 
may  also  be  that  people  who  deal  in  public  relations  and  live  by  public 
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opinion  may  be  overly  inclined  to  think  that  all  people  are  as  much  in- 
volved in  the  game  as  are  the  most  sensitive  few.  Mass-opinion  studies 
would  indicate  that  most  people  are  not  so  intimately  affected  by  the 
subtleties  of  mass  communications,  but  this  fact  does  not  necessarily 
change  political  leaders'  conceptions  of  how  publicity  has  its  effect. 

The  Use  of  Publicity  In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  making  news  in 
committee  hearings,  there  are  other  important  facets  of  publicity  (or  prop- 
aganda) activities  of  bureau  leaders  which  are  critical.  We  have  already 
noted  that  these  practices  are,  in  general,  natural  outgrowths  of  needs  for 
certain  types  of  communications  in  our  political  system  and  that  general 
attempts  by  law  to  limit  them  have  been,  on  the  whole,  impracticable. 
Consequently  there  are  usually  abundant  opportunities  for  bureau  leaders 
to  exploit  the  media  of  mass  communication.  A  bureau's  information 
office  regularly  gives  out  press  releases  (usually  under  departmental  aus- 
pices) which,  while  dealing  mainly  with  the  facts  of  the  bureau's  business, 
nevertheless  furnish  a  means  of  keeping  the  organization  and  its  officials 
constantly  on  the  news  wires.  If  the  bureau  chief  has  exceptional  items 
to  give  out,  he  can  usually  get  a  reporter's  ear  without  difficulty.  From  time 
to  time,  radio  and  television  opportunities  come  his  way,  as  well  as  requests 
to  write  articles.  Also,  there  is  usually  a  network  of  friendly  media  only  too 
willing  to  help  carry  the  propaganda  battle  for  the  bureau  leaders,  to  serve 
as  vehicles  of  semiofficial  tests  of  public  sentiment,  and  to  be  favored  in 
turn  with  inside  stories.  Finally,  there  is  the  array  of  official  publications 
and  reports,  many  of  which  can  serve  not  only  as  information  devices  but 
as  media  supporting  the  bureau's  policies  and  goals. 

This  propaganda  battle  has  an  effect  on  the  decisions  of  the  participants 
in  the  subsystem,  even  though  it  is  recognized  as  an  exchange  of  public- 
relations  missiles.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  committee  hearings,  in  the  constant 
public-relations  battles  of  a  subsystem  the  highly  active  participants  are 
sensitive  to  the  images  which  they  believe  others  will  hold  of  them  as  a 
result  of  mass  communications.  In  a  sense,  people  in  public  affairs  become 
(or  perhaps  always  have  been)  acutely  sensitive  to  their  press  clippings. 
Being  concerned  with  maintaining  a  certain  public  image,  they  often  act 
in  accordance  with  or  react  to  the  image  they  perceive  to  be  projected  of 
themselves  in  publicity  and  propaganda. 

The  bureau  leader  may  not  have  to  propagandize  a  tremendous  number 
of  people  in  order  to  have  an  effect.  In  the  first  place,  the  general  public 
is  not  usually  consistently  interested  in  a  subsystem.  In  the  second  place, 
the  leading  participants— committee  members,  clientele  leaders,  group 
leaders,  and  bureau  employees— are  the  ones  who  are  most  sensitized  to 
the  propaganda  of  the  subsystem.  This  means  first,  that  general-circulation 
media  can  usually  be  effectively  used  only  to  condition  in  a  general,  non- 
technical way  the  sentiments  of  the  general  public  and  of  leaders  of  the 
general  public  toward  the  affairs  of  the  subsystem  and  second,  that  "trade" 
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or  special-audience  media  will  usually  be  more  effective  in  mobilizing  and 
sustaining  the  sentiments  of  the  "insiders"  or  the  informed  and  interested 
publics  of  the  subsystem  and  their  leaders. 

In  the  publicity  battle  of  Indian  affairs,  Commissioner  Collier  had  either 
access  to  or  a  considerable  degree  of  support  from  the  following:  Indians 
at  Work,  an  official  periodical  of  the  Bureau  in  which  he  frequently 
editorialized  about  current  issues  of  policy;  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Defense  Association,  of  which  Collier  had  formerly  been  ex- 
ecutive director,  and  the  publications  of  its  successor,  the  Association  on 
American  Indian  Affairs;  and  The  Nation  and  New  Republic,  two  liberal 
periodicals  which  frequently  devoted  space  to  articles  by  friends  of  the 
New  Deal  Indian  program.  Also,  Collier  s  magazine  occasionally  presented 
articles  by  feature  writers  who  tended  to  convey  the  Bureau's  viewpoint 
in  popularized  form,  and  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Post, 
in  giving  comprehensive  coverage  to  national  events,  would  devote  space 
occasionally  to  Commissioner  Collier's  program.  In  addition,  releases  from 
the  Commissioner's  office  were  sometimes  printed  in  those  local  Western 
newspapers  whose  readers  were  likely  to  be  involved.  The  above  types  of 
publicity  were  supplemented  from  time  to  time  with  various  articles  and 
addresses  by  the  Commissioner.  The  Bureau  and  its  chief  were  unusually 
well  fortified  for  the  propaganda  battle  both  among  the  general  public  and 
within  the  limited  public  of  the  subsystem. 

There  were  counterparts  of  the  Bureau's  channels  of  publicity  and 
propaganda  in  which  the  opposition  could  have  its  say— with  the  notable 
exception  of  official  Bureau  publications.  Naturally  enough,  it  was  over 
the  use  of  official  publications  that  Collier  had  some  of  his  greatest  diffi- 
culty with  committee  members  and  with  hostile  group  leaders.  They  fre- 
quently took  statements  from  the  Bureau's  periodicals  and  introduced 
them  as  examples  of  unfair  or  unwarranted  use  of  public  facilities  and  of 
official  status.  Committee  members  warned  Collier  against  such  tactics  and 
subsequently  on  several  occasions  members  took  the  matter  of  the  Com- 
missioner's publicity  activities  to  the  floor  of  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
Collier  declined  to  alter  his  publicity  activities,  stating  that  he  would  never 
"hesitate  to  speak  out."  Consequently,  his  capacity  for  exploiting  the  means 
of  publicity  seemed  to  reinforce  Collier's  immediate  influence  in  the  sub- 
system, but  it  also  fed  a  smouldering  resentment  among  those  committee 
members  who  perceived  him  as  "a  good  propagandist  but  a  poor  Com- 
missioner," and  it  probably  contributed  to  their  increased  opposition  to 
Collier  in  the  long  run.13 


CHAPTER    FIVE 


Patterns  of  Interaction  and  Reciprocal  Influence 
within  the  Subsystem  (cont'd) 


Interactions  between  Bureau  Leaders  and  Groups 

Bureau  leaders  so  often  take  the  initiative  in  drafting  and  proposing 
policy  changes  that  they  must  come  to  the  committees  of  Congress  but- 
tressed by  the  favorable  sentiments  of  significant  groups  represented  in 
the  subsystem,  or  at  least  of  the  spokesmen  for  these  groups.  The  groups 
usually  most  intimately  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  a  subsystem  by  virtue 
of  their  internal  relationship  with  the  bureau  are  its  employees  and  its  so- 
called  clientele.  Though  the  two  are  distinguishable,  they  often  have  much 
in  common.  In  the  first  place,  both  depend  upon  the  bureau:  the  employee 
for  his  livelihood  and  for  other  job-related  satisfactions  and  the  client  for 
services,  goods,  or  direction.  Bottom  some  measure  are  concerned  about  the 
organization's  rules,  goals,  and  resources.  They  are  further  likely  to  share 
certain  loyalties,  to  have  established  certain  particular  mutual  friendships, 
and  perhaps  to  have  identified  with  common  symbols  special  to  that  area 
of  policy.  Both  groups  will  "know  the  lingo"  of  the  organization,  just  as 
veterans  came  to  know  quite  a  lot  about  the  certificates  of  eligibility  which 
are  handled  by  Veterans  Administration  employees,  or  as  both  farm  leaders 
and  Agriculture  Department  personnel  know  a  lot  about  parity  and  price 
supports.  Finally,  it  is  often  the  case  that  many  employees  of  a  bureau 
were,  or  are,  clients  as  well. 

Of  course,  neither  the  interests  of  clientele  nor  those  of  employees  are 
uniform,  and  most  bureau  leaders  are  content  to  get  major  segments,  or 
perhaps  only  the  most  vocal  segments,  of  each  group,  to  cohere  in  support 
of  the  views  which  they  put  forth.  This  amount  of  employee  and  clientele 
support  is  well-nigh  the  crucial  minimum  for  a  bureau  chief's  success  in 
dealing  with  committees.  If  he  seems  to  lead  and  to  represent  these  two 
groups,  his  case  is  likely  to  carry  considerable  weight  with  committee  mem- 
bers, other  things  being  equal,  because  the  legislators  are  often  inclined  to 
view  the  employees  and  the  clients  as  considerable  molders  of  what  may 
be  called  the  grassroots  sentiment  in  their  constituencies  as  well  as  people 
who  "know  what  it's  all  about."  The  employees  are  regarded  as  molders  of 
sentiment  partially  because  they  represent  the  official  side  of  the  subsystem 
in  the  field.  They  often  can  deliberately  help  (or  not  help)  friends  of 
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committee  members  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  their  duties  for 
the  bureau.  Similarly,  clientele  leaders  will  be  regarded  as  opinion  molders 
in  so  far  as  they  can  voice  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  for  the  "folks  back 
home"  to  hear. 

Bureau  attempts  to  mobilize  employee  support  do  not  meet  with  uni- 
form success,  however.  Committee  members  are  likely  to  be  highly  sus- 
picious of  testimony  or  opinions  conveyed  to  them  under  what  appears  to 
be  some  organized  campaign  from  bureau  headquarters.  Furthermore, 
groups  of  employees  themselves  are  likely  to  resist  official  attempts  to  coerce 
them.  The  case  of  the  previously  mentioned  order  handed  down  by  Secre- 
tary Ickes  at  Commissioner  Collier's  request,  directing  employees  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  refrain  from  criticizing  new  policies,  was  subsequently 
aired  before  a  committee  by  certain  unhappy  employees,  and  it  was  used 
to  cast  the  shadow  of  bureaucratic  coercion  over  expressions  of  opinion  by 
Bureau  personnel.  The  cry  of  "gag  rule"  leveled  at  leaders  of  the  bureauc- 
racy has  seldom  helped  their  standing  with  legislators,  and  in  this  instance 
Ickes  and  Collier  appeared  to  lose  status. 

Similarly,  bureau  leaders  usually  have  to  be  circumspect  about  organizing 
the  clientele.  Congressmen  resent  this  kind  of  "public  relations,"  especially 
in  their  own  territories,  and  more  especially  if  they  are  not  parties  to  it. 
Usually  the  clientele  groups  are  sufficiently  diverse  so  that  some  of  the 
clientele  who  are  opposed  to  the  bureau  will  see  to  it  that  committee  mem- 
bers are  kept  well  informed  of  their  views  as  well  as  of  the  opinion-forming 
operations  of  the  bureaucrats. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  extent  of  administrative  funneling  of  opinion 
is  highlighted — especially  in  bureaus  which  have  extensive  field  organiza- 
tions— where  the  promotion  of  acceptance  of  policies  already  approved  by 
Congress  gets  intermixed  with  other  less-settled  goals.  Interpretations  of 
rules  can  themselves  be  bureaucratic  rewards  or  penalties.  Furthermore,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  bureaucrat  to  say  where  "implementation"  stops  and 
"policy  proposal"  starts.  The  so-called  political  aspects  of  a  speech  to  a 
clientele  or  employee  group  may  be  toned  down,  but  the  opportunity  re- 
mains to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  support  for  a  hoped-for  change  in  policy. 
If  a  bureau  leader  succeeds  in  shaping  considerable  clientele  support  in  the 
home  districts  of  committee  members,  he  is  likely  to  have  some  success  in 
getting  a  favorable  vote  in  the  committee,  but  he  is  also  likely  to  incur 
considerable  animosity.  He  may  evoke  enough  immediate  sentiment  in  his 
behalf  to  make  the  legislators  feel  constrained  to  pass  his  proposal.  Yet 
he  may  create  a  gnawing  resentment  which  subsequently  may  be  exhibited 
in  retaliatory  acts  by  committee  leaders  and  by  clientele  and  field  employees 
alike. 

Relations  between  Bureau  Leaders  and  Non-Internal  Groups  All  groups  tak- 
ing part  in  a  subsystem  are  not  necessarily  so  "internal"  to  the  bureau  as 
are  the  employees  and  the  clientele.  There  are  likely  to  be  those  who  are 
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simply  in  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  the  clientele  and  the  services 
performed  by  the  bureau.  Others  are  likely  to  be  in  competition  with  or 
hostile  to  the  clientele.  In  Indian  affairs,  a  variety  of  non-Indian  groups 
took  interest  in  the  policies  of  the  Bureau  apparently  because  they  were 
primarily  concerned  about  the  welfare  and  the  future  of  Indians  as  under- 
privileged people.  Of  course,  other  motives  may  have  stirred  their  members, 
such  as  a  desire  to  be  socially  active,  to  do  good,  to  be  identified  with 
charitable  enterprise,  and  so  forth.  These  groups  were  nevertheless  noted 
for  their  concern  with  the  problem  generally  stated  as  "Indian  welfare" 
or  "Indian  rights"  or  "Indian  rehabilitation."  Yet  despite  this  general  bond 
of  interest  these  groups  often  disagreed.  For  example,  church  and  mis- 
sionary groups  felt  that  some  Indian  welfare  organizations  took  too  secular 
an  attitude  toward  the  definition  of  Indian  advancement.  However,  all 
groups  of  the  welfare  type  tended  to  oppose  those  groups  which  competed 
with  Indian  economic  interests  or  which  were  actively  engaged  in  trying  to 
pry  Indians  loose  from  some  of  their  property  or  privileges. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  those  nonclientele  groups  which  were  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  Bureau's  clientele  as  a  class  were  possessed  of  what 
may  be  called  a  cosmopolitan  outlook.  They  drew  their  values  from  rather 
universal  systems  of  ethics  which  were  not  generated  primarily  by  particular 
relationships  within  the  subsystem.  They  had  memberships  composed  of 
people  drawn  together  from  diverse  geographic  and  occupational  categories. 
Some  of  their  strongest  bonds  seemed  to  be  ideological.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  groups  competing  with  the  Indians  or  hostile  toward  the  Bureau's 
protection  of  its  clientele  frequently  seemed  to  be  what  may  be  characterized 
as  more  local  or  grassroots  in  nature.  Their  systems  of  values  arose  from 
particular  situations  in  "Indian  Country."  Their  objectives  were  largely 
economic  advantage  for  themselves  and  their  kind.  Their  bonds  were  often 
geographic  or  occupational. 

In  gaining  support  for  his  policy  views— especially  to  get  backing  before 
the  congressional  committees — the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  found 
the  cosmopolitan  groups  more  amenable  to  his  ideological  approach.  In  so 
far  as  his  philosophy  appealed  to  them,  these  groups  were  likely  to  support 
his  concrete  plans.  The  catch  was,  of  course,  that  cosmopolitan  groups 
lacked  to  some  extent  the  ingredients  for  affecting  non-Indian  sentiment 
at  the  grassroots  where  committee  members  might  most  likely  be  touched 
via  the  ballot  box.  Of  course,  cosmopolitan  groups  did  have  considerable 
field  contact  with  Indians,  with  whom  they  could  often  make  their  views 
felt,  but  Indian  opinion  was  often  not  the  controlling  opinion  in  a  Western 
constituency,  and  most  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs  members  were  from 
the  West.  Cosmopolitan  groups  were  usually  more  skilled  and  effective  in 
the  battle  of  the  mass  media,  the  hearing  room,  and  the  colloquium  than 
in  the  battle  for  local  votes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  local,  antiprotection  groups  were  usually  less 
amenable  to  the  Commissioner's  views  and  were  more  likely  to  oppose  him 
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before  the  legislative  committees  as  long  as  his  major  efforts  were  to  guard 
energetically  the  economic  interests  of  his  clientele  and  to  promote  ex- 
tensively their  security  through  government  aid.  Frequently  it  was  possible 
for  leaders  of  these  groups  to  convince  committee  members  that  they  car- 
ried great  weight  in  Western  constituencies,  since  their  memberships  in- 
cluded more  non-Indians  of  the  West.  It  was  also  frequently  characteristic 
of  some  grassroots  organizations  that  they  would  adopt  ideological  positions 
which  would  question  basically  the  integrity  of  Bureau  leaders  and  the 
philosophy  behind  their  programs.  Characteristic  of  the  ideological  war- 
fare waged  by  these  more  extreme  local  interests  was  a  weaving  of  examples 
of  the  Bureau's  red  tape  and  statements  and  actions  of  officials  taken 
largely  out  of  context  into  a  pattern  of  interpretive  innuendo.  The  result 
of  this  attack  against  the  Bureau,  somewhat  irrespective  of  its  intent  or 
content,  was  basically  to  reduce  congressional  and  public  confidence  in  the 
Bureau's  policies  and  personnel.  To  some  extent  this  made  it  easier  to  assert 
local  non-Indian  interests  over  against  those  of  Indians  as  seen  by  the 
Bureau,  as  well  as  to  add  strength  to  the  anti-Administration  forces  in  gen- 
eral. In  fact,  the  more  extreme  members  of  certain  of  these  local  groups 
built  up  a  considerable  record  of  association  with  the  more  rabid,  "super- 
patriotic,"  isolationist  groups  which  fought  the  emerging  internationalism 
of  the  New  Deal  from  1937  to  1941.  Their  compatability  reached  a  zenith, 
perhaps,  when  Hitler's  government  proclaimed  that  American  Indians  were 
Aryans.  However,  this  particular  collection  of  extremists  in  Indian  Affairs 
subsided  somewhat  after  their  money-raising  operations  among  Indians  were 
criticized,  and  after  the  isolationist  movement  subsided  during  World  War 
II.1 

Involvement  of  Groups  in  Policy  Determination  by  Bureau  Leaders  In  dealing 
with  groups,  both  clientele  and  nonclientele,  bureau  leaders  may  exercise 
a  practice  that  is  common  to  many  forms  of  so-called  administrative  public- 
relations  today.  Selznick  in  his  study  of  the  TVA  deals  extensively  with  one 
form  of  this  technique  under  the  nomenclature  of  cooptation.2  In  other 
forms  it  is  called  consultation  or  the  advisory  process.  Administrators  in 
the  field  of  public  education  frequently  speak  of  lay-participation  or  the 
participatory  process.  Essentially,  the  procedure  is  one  of  calling  upon 
members  of  groups  outside  the  organization  to  share  in  the  study,  planning, 
discussion,  promotion,  or  application  of  its  policies.  The  general  idea  is  fre- 
quently justified  by  administrators  on  the  ground  that  the  people  concerned 
about  an  organization's  activities  should  share  in  its  policy-making.  They 
also  believe,  but  are  perhaps  somewhat  less  quick  to  affirm  outside  the  walls 
of  their  profession,  that  this  is  an  excellent  device  for  building  political  sup- 
port for  the  organization  and  for  those  parts  of  its  program  which  are 
deemed  most  important  by  its  leaders. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  cooptation  and  lay-participation  were 
well  exemplified  in  the  Commissioner's  conferences  with  Indian  groups. 
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Also,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  he  and  his  as- 
sociates held  a  large-scale  conference  in  Washington  attended  by  a  variety 
of  specialists,  particularly  anthropologists  and  interest-group  spokesmen, 
who  later  supported  the  new  program  enthusiastically.  The  institutionaliza- 
tion of  personal  relationships  previously  referred  to  in  this  chapter  was 
still  another  variety  of  cooptation.  In  promoting  the  Bureau's  policies  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  a  good  share  of  the  favorable  testimony 
came  from  spokesmen  thus  drawn  into  the  Bureau's  orbit.  Conversely, 
leaders  of  groups  left  outside  the  orbit  tended  to  be  the  most  persistent 
and  vocal  critics  of  the  Bureau's  point  of  view.  They  frequently  secured  the 
favor  of  many  committee  members  who  viewed  the  cooptative  activity  of 
the  Commissioner  as  improper  and  who  felt  it  constituted  a  threat  to  the 
legislator's  prerogatives.  Yet  a  committee  member  occasionally  responded 
favorably  to  an  opportunity  to  be  a  joint  partner  with  the  Commissioner 
and  other  Bureau  leaders  in  a  swing  through  the  legislator's  home  state  to 
confer  with  clientele  and  group  leaders.  In  this  way  the  legislator  could 
protect  his  status,  or  perhaps  even  increase  it,  as  the  man  whom  the  home 
folks  could  count  on  to  get  the  Bureau  to  do  what  they  desired.  Of  course, 
in  the  process  of  such  a  tour  the  Bureau  leaders  often  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  "missionary  work"  of  their  own,  both  with  the  committee 
member  and  with  his  constituents. 

Strategies  and  influence  of  Committee  Personnel 
in  the  Subsystem 

Before  inquiring  into  the  ways  in  which  committees  and  their  leaders  and 
staff  can  influence  the  course  of  decisions  in  a  subsystem  it  is  appropriate 
first  to  direct  attention  again  briefly  to  the  broad  sanctions  which  commit- 
tees can  effectively  wield  against  bureaus.  These  grow  out  of  the  legislative 
branch's  ability  to  withhold  or  to  provide  the  resources  and  the  authority 
essential  both  to  the  bureau's  operations  and  to  the  operations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  which  the  bureau  is  a  part.  By  the  nature  of  the  decen- 
tralized character  of  Congress,  as  we  have  already  discussed,  it  falls  largely 
to  the  committees  to  make  the  basic  recommendations  concerning  re- 
sources and  authority  to  be  allocated  to  the  various  bureaus,  and  these 
recommendations  more  often  than  not  are  chief  determinants  of  the  final 
congressional  acts.  This  important  function  of  committees  and  their  leaders 
is  the  basic  ingredient  of  their  influence  in  the  subsystem. 

Shaping  Bureaucratic  Application  of  Laws  This  influence  extends  of  course 
beyond  the  legislative  enactment  of  policies  into  the  administrative  inter- 
pretation, refinement,  and  application  of  laws.  Since  bureau  leaders  know 
that  they  will  have  to  return  again  and  again  to  their  committees  for  re- 
newals of  their  resources  and  for  modifications  of  their  authority,  they 
usually  try  to  follow,  within  reason,  the  intent  of  committee  members  who 
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shaped  a  given  law.  This  responsiveness  of  bureau  leaders  to  the  wishes  and 
thoughts  of  committee  members  extends  even  to  bureau  field  organization. 
For  example,  the  leaders  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  periodically  have 
changed  their  plans  to  abolish  or  to  transfer  some  field  offices  because  of 
protests  registered  by  senior  committee  members  who  felt  unhappy  over 
the  prospect  of  having  Federal  installations  removed  from  their  home  states 
or  districts. 

Much  of  the  intervention  of  committee  members  in  administrative  mat- 
ters is  of  one  piece  with  the  day-to-day  legislative  liaison  of  a  bureau. 
Requests  which  come  to  a  legislator's  office  may  be  referred  through  his 
staff  to  the  staff  of  the  bureau.  Many  of  these  are  routine  and  are  disposed 
of  through  settled  procedures.  More  exceptional  ones  may  give  rise  to  dis- 
cussion among  staff  members  from  the  bureau,  from  a  committee,  and 
from  individual  legislators'  offices.  The  ranking  committee  staff  member, 
acting  more  or  less  in  behalf  of  the  chairman  and  other  senior  committee 
members  (whom  he  may  or  may  not  have  consulted),  may  play  an  influ- 
ential role  in  the  determination  of  the  bureau's  course  of  action  in  such  a 
case. 

Behavior  and  Influence  of  Substantive  Committee  Participants  Senior  sub- 
stantive committee  members  on  a  day-to-day,  year-in-year-out  basis  consti- 
tute about  the  most  persistent  congressional  elite  engaged  in  shaping  the 
policies  of  a  bureau.  Along  with  the  committee  staff,  whom  the  senior  mem- 
bers and  especially  the  committee  chairman,  select  and  work  with,  they 
can  write  substantial  amounts  of  the  final  versions  of  policies  for  a  bureau 
to  administer.  They  do  not,  in  current  practice,  initiate  nearly  as  many 
major  policy  proposals  as  do  the  leaders  of  the  bureau,  but  they  largely 
determine  the  disposition  of  the  bureau's  propositions.  In  determining  the 
general  subject,  the  duration,  and  the  admission  of  evidence  into  hearings, 
they  frequently  demonstrate  tendencies  to  give  attention  and  support  to 
those  points  of  view  and  those  groups  which  reinforce  their  own  positions. 

For  example,  in  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  during  the 
New  Deal,  the  nature  of  the  power  of  senior  committee  members  was  made 
clear.  Although  leaders  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  presented  the 
Senate  Committee  with  a  52-page  bill  drafted  chiefly  by  Bureau  leaders, 
and  although  many  principles  of  that  original  proposition  were  finally 
adopted,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  and  other  senior  mem- 
bers exercised  quite  a  degree  of  censorship  over  the  final  product.  Senators 
Elmer  Thomas  and  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  for  instance,  both  asked  and  received 
major  exemptions  for  their  respective  states.  Furthermore,  the  final  Com- 
mittee version  was  substantially  determined  by  Chairman  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  who  struck  out  many  parts,  condensed  others,  and  reportedly  told 
Bureau  leaders  what  would  or  would  not  be  allowed.3 

Beyond  the  individual  committee  personalities,  the  major  enduring  social 
characteristics  of  the  membership  of  substantive  committees  dealing  with  a 
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particular  area  of  policy  are  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  members' 
behavior  in  policy-making.  Many  standing  legislative  committees  tend,  in 
varying  degrees,  to  attract  over  the  years  a  predominance  of  legislators  with 
certain  common  backgrounds  and  with  certain  common  values.  This  hap 
pens  sometimes,  no  doubt,  because  these  legislators  are  anxious  to  serve  on 
committees  dealing  with  interests  of  their  constituents.  It  may  also  occur  in 
part  because  the  legislators  themselves  are  largely  products  of  the  sub- 
cultures in  which  they  have  achieved  political  success,  and  their  personal 
preferences  and  attraction  to  problems  may  reflect  this  environmental  con- 
ditioning. For  whatever  the  reason,  the  factors  are  important  ones  for 
which  to  look  in  an  attempt  to  understand  long-term  trends  in  the  patterns 
of  a  subsystem.  The  predominant  social  conditioning  of  substantive  com- 
mittee members  may  help  explain  the  propensity  of  legislative  committees 
for  favoring  a  particular  ideology,  a  particular  region,  or  a  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  population. 

Even  looking  only  at  the  nature  of  constituency  as  indicated  by  certain 
general  features  of  the  state  from  which  committee  members  hail  and  at 
the  length  of  service  on  a  committee,  one  can  infer  gross  characteristics  of 
committee  membership  that  possibly  underly  the  observed  tendencies  of 
committees  to  maintain  certain  viewpoints.  Using  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  over  a  fourteen-year  period  (1933  through 
1946)  as  examples,  one  finds  that,  regardless  of  party,  the  membership  of 
the  Committees  in  both  houses  was  drawn  overwhelmingly  from  Western 
or  Indian-minority-populated  states.  Over  the  entire  period,  among  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate  Committee,  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
representation  was  derived  from  constituencies  where  Indians  were  minority 
groups  of  at  least  some  significance;  and  for  the  Republicans  the  com- 
parable figure  was  100  per  cent.  In  the  House  Committee  the  comparable 
figures  were  90  per  cent  and  86  per  cent  for  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
respectively.  Only  half  of  the  48  states  were  defined  as  containing  con- 
stituencies meeting  the  above  specifications,  and  these  were  in  general  the 
less  densely  populated  with  less  than  half  the  total  number  of  Representa- 
tives. Therefore,  all  else  equal,  the  comparable  expected  figures  would  have 
been  about  50  per  cent  in  the  Senate  Committee  and  even  less  in  the  House 
Committee.  In  view  of  their  saturation  with  members  elected  by  white 
majorities  from  Indian-minority-populated  constituencies,  one  can  better 
understand  the  Committees'  frequent  tendencies  to  work  counter  to  a 
Bureau  that  promoted  the  interests  of  Indian  minorities  in  the  face  of  ob- 
jections by  local  whites.  The  same  applies  for  the  Committees'  greater 
accessibility  to  local,  non-Indian  interest  groups.  And  one  is  not  surprised 
to  find  that  sectional,  ethnic,  and  socioeconomic  interests  tend  to  over- 
shadow differences  in  party  label  among  the  members. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  Committee  was  observed  to  be  more 
consistent  than  the  House  Committee  in  its  hostile  activity  toward  the 
Bureau's  leaders  and  less  inclined  towards  periodic  cooperation  with  them 
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in  policy  development.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  this  was  in  part 
a  function  of  greater  stability  in  Senatorial  membership.  The  committee 
service  figures  tend  to  lend  support  and  refinement  to  this  conjecture.  The 
average  length  of  service  on  the  Senate  Committee  by  Democratic  members 
during  this  period  was  7.3  years,  with  four  of  the  senior  Western  Demo- 
crats serving  throughout  the  entire  fourteen-year  period  and  constituting 
most  of  the  core  or  in-group  of  the  Committee.  The  average  length  of 
service  by  Republican  members  during  these  New  Deal  years  was  6.2  years, 
with  one  Republican  serving  the  entire  fourteen  years  and  being  received 
generally  as  a  member  of  the  in-group.  In  the  House  Committee  no  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans  served  for  the  entire  fourteen-year  period,  and  re- 
spective average  lengths  of  service  were  4.3  and  3.3  years.  In  general,  one 
might  project  the  argument  that  stability  of  committee  membership  tends 
to  lend  a  cohesiveness  which  contributes  to  enduring  patterns  of  behavior 
in  a  subsystem.4 

Behavior  and  Influence  of  Appropriations  Committee  Participants  Although 
substantive  committee  leaders  may  maintain  the  most  constant  legislative 
vigilance  over  and  influence  upon  a  bureau,  the  crucial  leverage  of  appro- 
priations committees  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  chairman  and  key 
staff  members  of  the  subcommittees  on  appropriations  dealing  with  a 
bureau's  funds,  especially  the  House  subcommittee,  have  an  inside  track 
on  setting  a  pattern  of  financial  support  which  may  or  may  not  enable  a 
bureau  to  carry  out  policies  already  authorized  by  the  Congress.  Commis- 
sioner Collier  frequently  maintained  in  the  years  following  the  passage  of 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  that  major  defects  in  carrying  out  policy 
were  caused  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  follow  through  with  funds  suf- 
ficient to  put  into  effect  the  plans  authorized  in  the  law.  The  record  of 
appropriations  for  the  Bureau  appears  to  support  the  general  contention 
that  up  until  the  late  1940s  at  least,  the  appropriations  for  economic  re- 
habilitation programs  for  Indians  did  not  keep  pace  with  either  long-term 
plans  or  long-term  rises  in  costs. 

It  seems  that  at  least  part  of  this  situation  was  a  consequence  of  a  run- 
ning battle  between  Bureau  leaders  and  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Jed  Johnson,  who  reportedly  liked  to  cut  every  item  in  the 
Bureau's  appropriation  by  at  least  a  few  dollars  in  order  to  maintain  a 
record  of  frugality.  On  the  other  hand,  Chairman  Johnson  made  certain 
that  the  Bureau  would  not  discontinue  an  Indian  agricultural  fair  in  his 
home  state,  even  though  similar  functions  elsewhere  had  been  eliminated 
as  a  part  of  wartime  economizing.  Congressman  Johnson  so  consistently 
pressed  for  lower  budgets  in  the  Indian  Bureau  and  elsewhere  in  the  In- 
terior Department  that  finally  Secretary  Ickes  reportedly  recommended  to 
the  President  that  Johnson  be  appointed  to  a  federal  judgeship,  thereby 
removing  him  from  his  position  of  influence  over  the  policies  of  the  De- 
partment and  its  bureaus.  Before  this  occurred,  however,  Johnson  and  his 
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subcommittee  pressed  for  the  resignation  of  Commissioner  Collier  after 
some  twelve  years  in  office  by  threatening  to  hold  up  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  until  Collier  left  the  Commissionership.5 

Behavior  and  Influence  of  Investigating  Committee  Participants  Although 
substantive  and  appropriations  committees  do  the  main  share  of  the  legis- 
lative work  of  assigning  a  bureau  its  tasks,  supplying  it  with  resources,  and 
overseeing  the  way  in  which  it  performs  its  tasks,  certainly  the  committees 
whose  effects  upon  public  policy  are  most  dramatic  and  most  widely 
publicized  are  the  investigating  units.  They  come  to  life  and  thrive  in  an 
atmosphere  of  extraordinary  interest  in  public  good  and  evil.  In  recent 
years  the  listening  and  viewing  public  has  come,  through  radio  and  tele- 
vision, to  know  this  type  of  congressional  unit  better  than  any  other.  No 
doubt  the  public  has  formed  its  images  of  legislative  operations  largely  on 
the  basis  of  what  it  has  seen  and  heard  of  investigating  committees,  even 
though  the  most  publicized  ones  in  many  ways  have  not  been  typical  of 
congressional  committees  generally. 

Investigating  committees  and  their  leaders  may  vary  considerably  in  the 
degree  of  extraordinary  publicity  they  attract  and  the  effects  they  have  upon 
the  course  of  public  policy.  Part  of  this  may  be  attributable  to  their  status 
in  the  legislative  structure.  When  an  investigating  unit  is  a  subcommittee  of 
a  standing  committee  that  forcefully  exercises  control  over  it  and  keeps  it 
in  line  with  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  larger  committee,  the  sub- 
committee leaders  are  less  likely  to  produce  sensational  or  extraordinary 
effects.  Conversely,  members  of  a  special  investigating  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee which  is  not  restrained  by  its  parental  standing  committee  are 
freer  to  pursue  their  own  brand  of  sensationalism  and  to  have  at  least  some 
short-run  impact  upon  policy  by  arousing  public  sentiment.  Another  im- 
portant factor  which  can  affect  the  nature  of  an  investigation  is  the  relative 
propensity  for  restraint  or  showmanship  on  the  part  of  the  investigating 
committee  chairman,  a  matter  not  unrelated  to  his  political  aspirations. 
Still  another  factor  is  the  length  of  time  an  investigating  unit  has  been 
operating.  After  a  time  much  of  the  novelty  and  excitement  may  wear  off, 
and  the  opposition  to  the  investigators  may  increase  and  be  better  mobi- 
lized. At  that  point  the  main  lever  of  an  investigating  committee— its 
atmosphere  of  Armageddon— may  begin  to  dissipate.  If  it  does  not  then 
become  more  sensational  and  try  to  widen  its  array  of  targets,  the  commit- 
tee is  likely  to  become  a  routine  or  ineffective  organization,  if  it  does  not 
disband  altogether.  On  the  other  hand  if  it  raises  its  sights  on  other  targets, 
it  may  prolong  its  appeal  for  a  time.  Yet,  by  thus  increasing  the  ranks  of 
its  foes,  it  also  increases  the  likelihood  of  a  more  concerted  effort  by  its  op- 
position to  end  it.  Hence,  members  of  investigating  committees  leaning 
most  heavily  upon  sensationalism  can  find  themselves  the  ultimate  victims 
of  their  own  voraciousness  when  other  legislators,  the  Administration,  the 
mass  media,  and  the  public  either  unite  to  end  them  or  become  tired  of 
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their  repetitious  themes.  Investigations,  like  stage  shows,  can  run  out  of 
box-office  appeal. 

All  investigating  committees  do  not  necessarily  depend  upon  abject 
sensationalism  to  be  effective  in  changing  policies  in  particular  areas  of  our 
national  life,  but  certainly  all  depend  upon  some  capacity  to  break  through 
conventional  channels  of  opinion  formation  and  conventional  stereotypes. 
The  particular  advantages  of  investigating  committees  over  other  types  of 
units  accrue  largely  from  whatever  privileged  access  their  members  are  able 
to  obtain  both  to  mass  media  and  to  special  audiences  in  positions  to  "do 
something  about"  their  findings.  These  special  audiences  may  be  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Attorney  General,  departmental  leaders,  or  others  in  positions 
where  they  can  get  the  bureau  leaders  or  other  subsystem  participants  to 
remedy  conditions  found  by  the  investigation.  Another  favored  type  of 
audience  is  the  grassroots  audience,  reached  in  large  measure  by  staging 
committee  hearings  in  strategic  localities  outside  of  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Kefauver  and  the  McCarthy  Committees  made  effective  use  of  this  tech- 
nique, gaining  the  advantage  of  large  groups  of  local  spectators  and  heavy 
local  press,  radio,  and  television  coverage  in  key  population  centers,  even 
when  the  nation-wide  networks  were  not  yet  focused  upon  their  activities. 
Of  course,  the  basic  strategy  of  touring  the  country  was  not  invented  by 
these  two  recent  committees.  The  junketing  type  of  investigation  antedated 
the  television  era  by  many  decades,  but  the  Kefauver  and  McCarthy  Com- 
mittees demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  combining  the  junket  with  ultra- 
modern communications  techniques.  In  interpreting  the  part  played  by  an 
investigating  committee  in  a  subsystem,  one  must  assess  its  capacity  for 
thus  increasing  the  size  of  the  public  interested  in  a  subsystem  and  for 
changing  the  subsystem's  relations  within  the  general  political  structure. 

In  addition,  investigating  committees  are  always  potential  tools  to  serve 
the  political  ambitions  of  their  leaders  and/or  the  interests  of  party  lead- 
ers. To  the  enterprising  and  ambitious  Senator  or  Representative,  heading 
an  investigation  means  getting  his  name  more  widely  recognized  and  as- 
sociated with  a  fight  against  some  alleged  public  evil.  It  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  up  the  political  ladder  at  a  pace  more  rapid  than  a 
legislator  might  expect  via  ordinary  channels.  This  in  itself  may  thrust  the 
affairs  of  a  subsystem  into  the  arena  of  the  two  major  parties,  since  the 
chairman  of  a  strategically  placed  and  timed  investigation  can  constitute 
a  threat  both  to  existing  leadership  in  his  own  party  and  also  to  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  parties.  At  the  same  time,  party  leaders  may  take  an 
interest  in  the  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  a  subsystem  commensurate 
with  the  opportunities  they  perceive  in  it  for  their  political  fortunes.  The 
Administration's  party  may  see  in  it  the  opportunity  to  use  the  power  of 
the  investigating  committee  to  bring  administrative  units  and  interest 
groups  closer  into  line  with  party  objectives,  something  which  regular  sub- 
stantive committees  may  fail  to  do.  Tire  party  not  in  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministration may  see  in  the  investigation  the  opportunity  to  exploit  defects 
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in  bureaucratic  performance  which  would  politically  embarrass  the  party 
in  power.  Leaders  of  both  parties  may  join  their  efforts  to  control  the  in- 
vestigation or  to  limit  it  if  the  investigating  committee  threatens  certain 
ideas  or  institutions  which  they  support  in  common,  or  if  the  chairman 
pushes  his  public  attraction  so  far  that  he  constitutes  a  political  force  threat- 
ening the  balance  of  the  two-party  system. 

Some  Contrasting  Examples  of  Investigating  Committee  Structures  and  Effects 
In  the  political  subsystem  of  Indian  affairs  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
several  interesting  types  of  investigating  committees  took  part.  None  was  as 
forceful  or  as  dramatic  in  threatening  the  equilibrium  of  the  parties,  in 
thrusting  the  subsystem  to  the  broader  political  arena,  or  in  projecting  the 
committee  chairman  into  the  national  spotlight  as  were  the  Kefauver  and 
the  McCarthy  Committees  in  other  areas  of  public  policy.  Yet,  in  a  more 
modest  way,  some  units  investigating  Indian  affairs  demonstrated  features 
set  forth  in  the  discussion  above. 

The  unit  providing  the  broadest  demonstration  of  varying  patterns  was 
the  Investigating  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Originally  set  up  in  1928  to  "survey  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States,"  it  lasted  for  nearly  sixteen  years.  It  exemplified  the 
evolution  of  a  committee  from  initial  effectiveness  to  increasing  sensation- 
alism, to  mistakes,  frustration,  and  eventual  demise.  The  Subcommittee 
started  off  under  high  auspices  with  the  strong  backing  of  many  interest 
groups  as  well  as  most  of  the  Indians  themselves.  Its  original  special  counsel 
was  Louis  Glavis,  well-known  as  an  investigator  of  Interior  Department 
affairs.  When  the  Subcommittee  got  under  way,  the  prestigeful  Brookings 
Institution  was  just  completing  a  comprehensive  report  on  changes  needed 
in  United  States  Indian  policy.  Also,  the  Hoover  Administration,  bringing 
a  new  Interior  Department  team,  was  soon  to  take  over  in  Washington. 
Although  Glavis  had  to  withdraw  for  physical  reasons,  the  Subcommittee, 
with  a  Montana  friend  of  Senator  Wheeler's  as  its  new  special  counsel, 
proceeded  energetically  to  inquire  into  many  phases  of  Indian  policy  and 
administration.  By  the  end  of  1932,  in  about  four  years  of  conducting  hear- 
ings throughout  the  country,  it  had  collected  two-thirds  of  the  total  testi- 
mony (which  finally  filled  some  23,000  pages)  assembled  during  its  entire 
sixteen  years  of  operations.  On  the  evidence  brought  out  in  these  early 
years,  many  subsequent  policies  were  at  least  partially  based. 

After  1932,  however,  when  the  New  Deal  took  over,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee became  increasingly  a  catch-basin  for  complaints  and  accusations 
against  Collier  and  the  Bureau  and  less  and  less  a  constructive  critic.  Al- 
though the  special  counsel  and  the  Subcommittee  leaders  had  fairly  con- 
sistently been  opposed  from  the  outset  to  things  which  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  had  done,  its  opposition  seemed  to  become  harsher  even 
as  reforms  were  being  instituted  in  the  Bureau. 

During  its  last  twelve  years  this  Subcommittee  functioned  essentially  as 
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the  inner  circle  of  its  parental  unit,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, often  encouraging  that  unit  to  listen  to  groups  and  individuals  who 
were  of  the  more  extreme  variety,  although  markedly  diminishing  its  total 
collection  of  testimony.  The  Senate  units  especially  seemed  to  afford  some 
of  the  more  favorable  forums  for  representatives  of  the  American  Indian 
Federation — a  cluster  of  small,  local  groups,  joined  primarily  by  highly 
active  and  vocal  leaders  who  attempted  to  pin  labels  of  atheism  and  com- 
munism upon  the  New  Deal  program  and  its  officials,  at  the  same  time 
hoping  to  repeal  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  and  virtually  to  abolish 
the  Bureau. 

By  overreaching  its  facts  and  its  role,  the  Subcommittee  finally  con- 
tributed to  its  own  demise.  In  1939  and  again  in  1943  reports  against  the 
Bureau  of  a  devastating  sort  were  issued  under  the  label  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  although  they  had  apparently  been  prepared  by  Subcommittee 
staff.  Subsequent  evidence  indicated  that  the  points  made  in  the  reports 
were  not  fully  subscribed  to  by  the  Committee  leaders  who  had  signed 
them.  In  fact,  Senator  Thomas,  Chairman  of  both  the  full  Committee  and 
the  Investigating  Subcommittee,  found  it  necessary  in  1944  *°  ^ssue  a 
supplemental  report  extensively  contradicting  the  1943  report  against  the 
Bureau  which  only  a  few  months  earlier  he  had  signed  and  issued.  Shortly 
after  this  incident  the  sixteen-year-old  Investigating  Subcommittee  was  al- 
lowed to  expire.6 

The  contrast  between  this  Senate  Subcommittee  and  the  previously 
mentioned  House  Investigating  Subcommittee  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
gressman Mundt  has  already  been  suggested.  Upon  its  organization  in  1944, 
the  latter  unit  moved  to  centers  of  Indian  population  with  alacrity,  or- 
ganized its  hearings  around  major  central  questions  on  which  the  whole 
Committee  had  agreed  in  advance,  and  submitted  a  final  report  which 
neither  completely  castigated  the  Bureau  nor  was  a  whitewash,  yet  which 
subsequently  brought  about  changes  in  policy.  Then  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee disbanded,  largely  without  fanfare  or  irrelevancy,  its  members  hav- 
ing achieved  their  purposes  within  a  year.  Apparently  its  members  had  no 
stronger  political  ambitions  prodding  them  than  perhaps  the  normal  desires 
of  Western  Congressmen  to  go  West  in  an  election  year,  nor  did  they  show 
any  apparent  desire  to  establish  a  quasi-permanent  subcommittee  staff. 
Since  they  did  not  present  themselves  as  a  unit  dedicated  to  extreme, 
permanent  harassment  of  the  Bureau,  they  seemed  somewhat  more  capable 
of  getting  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau's  leaders  and  of  getting  their 
House  Subcommittee's  views  accepted  by  the  Bureau.7 

In  both  of  the  above  types  of  investigatory  bodies  the  influence  of  their 
leaders  was  circumscribed  in  varying  degrees  by  the  fact  that  they  were  still 
agents  of  standing  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs.  They  did  not  constitute 
intrusions  into  the  subsystem  by  extraordinary  legislative  committees  from 
the  "outside"  political  world.  In  contrast,  the  Dies  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  performed  such  an  intrusion  when  it  furnished  an 
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additional  forum  for  the  American  Indian  Federation's  charges  against 
Collier,  Ickes,  and  others.  Although  these  charges  had  previously  been  made 
several  times  in  hearings  of  committees  normally  concerned  with  Indian 
matters,  their  repetition  before  the  Dies  Committee,  which  reached  a 
larger  public,  produced  a  greater  reaction  within  the  subsystem. 

Subsequently,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Commissioner  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  counter  the  charges  of  the  Federation  were 
more  intense  and  more  comprehensive.  They  felt  constrained  to  justify  their 
policies  and  their  personal  beliefs  for  a  wider  audience,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  made  more  extensive  efforts  to  discredit  the  leaders  of  the  Federa- 
tion. The  Federation's  charges  were  not  sustained,  but  more  people  had  an 
interest  in  and  opinions  about  Indian  policy,  and  some  no  doubt  had  sus- 
picions emplanted  where  none  had  been  before.  Certainly,  the  legislators 
and  interest-group  leaders  who  opposed  Collier  and  Ickes  gained  ammuni- 
tion for  their  fight  against  the  New  Deal  Indian  program.  Furthermore, 
much  energy  and  time  that  might  have  been  used  otherwise  was  expended 
by  the  proponents  of  the  New  Deal  program  in  holding  off  the  effects  of 
the  Dies  Committee  hearings.  Finally,  by  adding  the  hearings  on  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  his  committee's  string  of  investigations,  Con- 
gressman Dies  moved  one  notch  further  in  his  challenge  to  the  general 
political  equilibrium  of  the  period.8 

Committee  Staff  influence  The  influence  of  committee  staff  members  de- 
serves more  attention  than  has  been  given  it  in  the  past,  especially  in  view 
of  the  growth  in  number  and  in  specialization  of  congressional  committee 
staff  personnel  in  recent  years.  This  growth  in  committee  staffs  symbolizes 
deep  sentiments  of  status-protection  in  Congress.  Underlying  a  large  share  » 
of  the  sometimes-frenetic  activities  of  congressional  units  toward  executive 
units  is  the  gnawing  feeling  of  legislators  that  the  Administration  and  the 
bureaucracy  have  the  advantage  in  special  knowledge,  in  "inside  informa- 
tion," and  in  manpower  to  be  used  to  confound  congressmen  and  keep 
them  dependent  upon  the  executive  branch.  A  major  remedy,  as  commit- 
tee members  see  it,  is  to  have  staff  personnel  of  their  own  who  can  in  some 
measure  redress  the  balance  and  help  restore  independence  and  higher 
status  to  the  legislative  units.  To  some  extent  this  does  appear  to  be  the  I 
result  of  the  fuller  staffing  of  committees  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years. ' 
Certainly,  larger  and  more  qualified  staffs  furnish  committee  leaders  with 
information  apart  from  the  reports  of  the  bureaucracy.  They  are  also  agents 
whose  loyalties  are  more  likely  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  committee  leaders. 
Yet,  in  another  sense,  increased  committee  staffing  does  not  eliminate  the 
dependency  of  committee  members  upon  others  for  information,  but  only 
transfers  it  from  bureaucrats  to  committee  staff  experts.  The  sources  of  a 
congressman's  dependency  upon  some  kinds  of  specialists  lie  considerably 
beyond  the  need  for  committee  staff  help;  they  lie  in  the  many  competing 
demands  upon  legislators'  time  and  in  the  complex  variety  of  issues  which 
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they  must  attempt  to  resolve.  Consequently,  well-entrenched,  well- trained, 
and  astute  committee  staff  members  are  often  in  quite  favorable  positions 
to  be  "powers  behind  the  scenes"  in  so  far  as  committee  members  transfer 
their  dependency  to  them. 

The  chief  staff  members  of  committees  today  are  usually  sufficiently 
well-trained  and  sufficiently  cloaked  with  experience  and  with  the  privileges 
and  protections  of  the  Congress  to  enable  them  to  be  quite  effective  in 
shaping  the  course  of  committee  decisions.  They  do  much  of  the  real  work 
of  the  committees,  a  great  deal  of  which  may  be  quite  remote  from  public 
scrutiny.  They  usually  determine  the  agenda  of  committee  hearings  and 
screen  the  information  which  comes  into  committee  records  with  consider- 
able finality.  They  draft  committee  reports  and  recommendations,  and 
by  the  subtle  processes  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  can  structure  the  alterna- 
tives upon  which  final  committee  votes  are  taken.  Furthermore,  in  their 
roles  as  agents  of  committees  they  can  make  special  investigations  of  bureau 
policies  and  organization  through  which  they  can  inject  their  views  into 
the  affairs  of  bureaus  beyond  the  limits  that  their  formal  positions  would 
imply.  More  than  one  ranking  committee  staff  member  has  been  regarded 
by  bureau  officials  as  the  bete  noire  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Some  Basic   Factors  in   Committee  Members'   Receptivity 
to  Policy  Viewpoints 

We  have  already  indicated  some  of  the  conditions  related  to  the  fact  that 
committee  leaders  and  members  may  act  and  think  differently  from  bureau 
leaders  about  issues  in  the  subsystem.  One  factor  is  the  nature  of  the  legis- 
lative role,  in  which  committee  members  are  supposed  to  choose  wisely 
among  policy  alternatives  of  a  complex  sort  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
interests  of  their  constituents,  all  the  while  being  urged  to  accede  to  the 
bureaucrats'  greater  technical  knowledge.  Another  factor  is  the  greater 
proximity  of  the  legislator  to  a  local  social  setting  which  he  not  only  repre- 
sents as  spokesman  but  of  which  he  is  usually  a  representative  product. 
Still  another  factor  is  a  common  desire  to  protect  the  status  of  legislators 
vis  a  vis  bureaucrats,  and  further,  to  be  champion  of  the  citizen  with  a  com- 
plaint against  the  labyrinths  of  bureaucratic  procedures.  Related  to  this  is  a 
frequent  preference  for  information  from  sources  which  are  "nonexecutive" 
in  nature,  information  from  committee  staff,  from  the  grassroots,  from  un- 
happy bureau  employees,  or  sometimes  from  leaders  of  bureaus  that  have 
clearly  cast  their  lot  with  Congress. 

Consequently,  committee  members  do  not  uniformly  sit  back  and  hear 
a  bureau's  case  and  then  decide  the  issue  on  what,  from  the  bureau  leaders' 
perspectives,  would  be  called  the  merits.  Despite  their  demand  that  bureaus 
Keep  them  informed,  committee  members  are  frequently  suspicious  of  the 
information  that  bureaus  give  them.  More  than  this,  they  frequently  feel 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  promote  views  counter  to  those  of  a  bureau's  spokes- 
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men.  The  fact  that  they  do  this  does  not  necessarily  justify  the  inference 
that  committee  members  are  either  unenlightened  or  malicious,  although 
bureau  leaders  who  have  received  such  treatment  often  believe  this  to  be 
true.  It  may  be  that  some  committee  members  do  not  define  the  situation, 
the  issues,  or  the  standards  by  which  to  judge  information  in  the  same  light 
as  the  bureaucrats. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  came  before  the  Com- 
mittees on  Indian  Affairs,  they  were  often  viewed  by  committee  members 
as  representatives  of  a  power  center  seeking  to  enhance  their  power  and  the 
power  of  their  superiors  as  well  as  the  security  of  their  subordinates.  They 
were  also  sometimes  regarded  as  a  power  center  challenging  the  committee 
members  for  the  loyalty  of  their  Indian  constituents.  Their  arguments  were 
regarded  as  rationalizations  of  their  interests.  The  principles  underlying 
their  arguments  were  deemed  to  be  theories  which  did  not  encompass  the 
range  of  facts  asserted  to  be  most  relevant  by  some  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers. Extension  of  protection  of  Indian  property  was  often  regarded  as  an 
excuse  for  prolonging  the  life  of  the  Bureau  and  for  keeping  Indians  from 
being  "emancipated."  By  this  light,  personnel  of  the  Bureau  became 
"theorists"  who  knew  too  little  at  first  hand  about  either  Indians  or  the  law. 
Reflected  in  the  frames  of  reference  of  some  committee  members  were 
those  ancient  criteria  of  practical  knowledge  and  ability,  whereby  bureau- 
cratic attorneys  are  deemed  impractical  if  they  have  "never  tried  a  case," 
and  public  servants  are  written  off  if  they  have  "neither  carried  a  precinct 
nor  met  a  payroll."  A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  trying  to  show  that 
the  Commissioner  could  not  know  as  much  about  the  needs  of  Indians  in 
the  various  states  as  did  the  legislators  from  those  states.  Opportunities 
were  often  sought  to  discredit  lawyers  and  witnesses  for  the  Bureau's  side, 
and  many  assists  were  given  to  witnesses  taking  opposing  points  of  view. 

Congressman  Theodore  B.  Werner,  in  the  course  of  a  House  Committee 
hearing,  used  a  phrase  that  is  in  some  ways  a  happy  one  for  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  differences  in  bureaucratic  and  legislative  perspective. 
Werner  complained  that  newspaper  writers  had  maligned  traveling  investi- 
gations as  "junkets."  The  Congressman  protested  that  this  was  not  the 
case  at  all,  but  that  traveling  committee  hearings  were  most  essential  ways 
of  getting  "informative  information."  Judging  on  the  basis  of  his  reactions 
and  reactions  of  others  on  both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees,  a  great 
deal  of  the  information  from  the  Bureau  and  its  friends  was  not  viewed  as 
"informative."  Instead  of  hearing  from  bureaucrats  whose  livelihood  de- 
pended upon  the  Bureau,  or  interest-group  leaders  from  the  East  who  did 
not  face  Indian  problems  first  hand  and  who  were  long-time  associates  of 
the  Commissioner's,  or  from  "Bureau  Indians,"  or  from  anthropologists 
who  were  interested  in  preserving  Indian  culture,  many  committee  mem- 
bers preferred  to  go  West  to  talk  with  the  Indians  and  whites  whom  they 
knew  best  and  who  thought  as  they  did.9  This  was,  to  some  committee 
members,  "informative  information."  Of  course,  it  may  not  have  differed 
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in  its  basic  nature  from  that  kind  of  information  for  which  most  mortals 
have  a  preference.  For  the  psychologists  tell  us  that  we  tend  to  perceive 
situations  in  accordance  with  expectations  built  up  through  long-time 
conditioning. 

The  Ebb  and  Flow  of  Group  Effectiveness 
in  the  Subsystem 

Men  have  long  speculated  about  the  tides  of  politics.  Various  observa- 
tions have  been  made  of  long-term  trends  in  political  affairs  indicating  the 
cyclical  nature  of  patterns  of  power.  But  an  understanding  of  the  exact 
nature  and  the  causes  of  these  possible  "cycles"  is  far  from  being  at  a  stage 
of  definitive  theoretical  or  empirical  demonstration.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  consider  the  possibility  that  in  subsystems  the  influence  of 
groups  expressing  certain  orientations  waxes  and  wanes  and  shifts  its  focus 
from  one  part  of  the  subsystem  to  another,  although  not  necessarily  in 
neat,  evenly  spaced  cycles.  At  the  risk  of  considerable  oversimplification, 
some  general  patterns  and  crucial  factors  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  group 
alignments  and  influence  in  Indian  affairs  will  be  attempted  below. 

Among  the  publics  of  Indian  affairs  there  have  been  three  major  points 
of  view  in  the  period  since  1928,  and  the  groups  holding  them  have  been 
fairly  consistent,  although  they  shifted,  combined,  and  reorganized  from 
time  to  time.  There  were  the  so-called  protectionists,  composed  largely  of 
members  of  secular  welfare  associations  of  a  cosmopolitan  sort,  with  many 
Easterners  in  their  number.  Also,  groups  of  Indians  were  increasingly  or- 
ganized and  affiliated  with  the  protectionist  point  of  view,  which  advocated 
a  strong  federal  program  of  Indian  services  and  assistance  as  well  as  free- 
dom for  Indians  to  choose  whether  they  wanted  federal  wardship  over 
them  to  continue.  The  second  viewpoint  was  that  of  a  group  known  as  the 
moderates,  typified  by  certain  sectarian  welfare  groups,  by  missionaries,  and 
other  Indian  sympathizers  of  both  the  East  and  West.  Although  they  were 
generally  for  the  protection  of  Indians,  they  also  were  more  inclined  to 
push  them  toward  the  white  man's  way  of  living  than  would  the  pro- 
tectionists. Finally  there  were  the  anti-protectionists,  predominantly  local, 
Western  groups,  some  of  whom  were  the  more  nearly  assimilated  Indians. 
They  generally  pushed  for  an  end  to  federal  wardship  and  services,  claim- 
ing that  the  Indians  wanted  "emancipation"  and  should  stand  on  their  own 
feet.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  dominant  pattern  of  effort  and 
effectiveness  by  groups  representing  these  viewpoints  has  been  as  follows: 
(1)  The  protectionists  have  tended  more  often  to  support  the  Bureau, 
usually  working  to  mobilize  the  clientele  to  help  keep  the  Bureau  in  line 
with  their  objectives;  ( 2 )  The  moderates,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been 
less  consistently  aligned  with  either  the  Bureau  or  the  Committees,  tending 
to  support  and  be  effective  in  the  Bureau  in  periods  of  transition  from  one 
extreme  in  policy  to  the  other  and  playing  a  less  effective  part  in  the  periods 
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of  extreme  alignment  of  forces;  (3)  The  anti-protectionists  have  fairly 
consistently  aligned '  themselves  with  the  Committees  and  have  usually 
been  more  effective  there,  capitalizing  upon  the  tendencies  of  many  mem- 
bers to  reflect  the  sentiments  of  their  Western  constituents  against  protec- 
tion of  Indians. 

However,  observations  based  on  a  comparatively  short  time  span  leave 
out  of  consideration  possible  longer-term  trends  in  general  political  senti- 
ment. There  is  some  probability  that  over  longer  periods  covering  major 
shifts  in  public  outlook  and  political  power,  other  patterns  would  be  ob- 
served. For  instance,  it  is  also  true  that  over  the  long  run  a  chief  character- 
istic of  the  Committees  has  been  to  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for  those 
interests  which  have  the  greatest  difficulty  influencing  the  Bureau  directly. 
So,  despite  considerable  sympathy  among  many  members  of  the  Commit- 
tees with  the  antiprotectionists'  views  (since  they  are  generally  closer  to 
the  views  of  most  Western  legislators  and  their  non-Indian  constituents), 
in  periods  of  extreme  anti-protectionism  in  the  Bureau  the  Committees 
may  very  likely  begin  to  give  audience  to  the  protectionists.  In  fact,  this 
apparently  was  the  case  in  1928  and  even  earlier,  when  Collier  and  other 
protectionists  worked  with  the  Committees  against  a  Bureau  that  had  been 
very  lax  in  protecting  Indian  rights  during  the  Harding  and  Coolidge  Ad- 
ministration. The  legislators  attacked  the  Bureau  even  though  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  probably  did  not  agree  with  Collier  on  the  degree 
of  protection  necessary  for  Indians.  Over  the  long  run  the  tendencies 
toward  extremes  in  policy  thus  seemed  to  be  modified  as  the  "outs"  used 
the  Committees  to  work  against  the  dominant  point  of  view  espoused  by 
the  Bureau. 
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CHAPTER    SIX 

The  Subsystem  in  Perspective 


A  Summary  Justification  of  the  Study's  Focus 

In  focusing  upon  the  relations  among  executive  bureau  participants,  con- 
gressional committee  personnel,  and  leaders  of  interest  groups  in  subsystems 
of  public  policy-making  in  American  government,  this  study  has  attempted 
to  demonstrate  a  useful  way  of  examining  the  political  process.  It  has 
argued  for  the  utility  of  this  kind  of  analytical  approach  partially  upon  the 
basis  that  the  study  of  national  policy-making  at  the  more  general,  institu- 
tional level  of  Congress,  the  Administration,  and  the  political  parties  does 
not  always  furnish  the  most  meaningful  understanding  of  the  decisive 
factors.  The  case  has  been  argued  that  the  social  diversity,  the  multiplicity 
of  types  of  special  groups  of  people  promoting  and  defending  particular 
values  in  American  life,  results  in  selective  concentration  of  public  interest 
and  attention  in  politics.  Concomitantly,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  federal  government  cloak  plural  patterns  of  power  and 
decision-making  which  mirror  the  functional  specialization  and  diversity  of 
interests  in  the  society  to  a  great  extent.  Furthermore,  the  legal  framework 
in  which  this  over-all  governmental  system  is  cast  contributes  a  permissive 
code  not  only  making  for  a  maximum  of  interplay  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  in  policy-making,  but  also  allowing  considerable 
decentralization  of  authority  within  each  branch. 

Consequently,  we  find  that  the  over-all,  institutional  system  which  forms 
the  general  setting  for  the  executive  bureau-legislative  committee  subsystem 
tends  to  have  definite  limitations  as  a  decisive  policy-making  mechanism. 
While  the  Administration,  Congress,  and  the  major  parties  in  their  general 
structures  and  relationships  tend  to  reflect  gross  distributions  of  public 
sentiment  and  public  power,  the  resolution  of  issues  tends  to  be  accom- 
plished through  specialized  lesser  units.  These  subunits— bureaus,  commit- 
tees, and  interest  groups— enjoy  considerable  autonomy  in  the  special  policy 
areas  with  which  they  are  concerned.  Furthermore,  these  are  the  units 
which  provide  the  immediate  setting  of  the  subsystem  here  under  analysis. 
The  leading  members  of  these  subunits  are  the  major,  constant  participants 
in  a  process  through  which  special  issues  are  discussed  and  policy  solutions 
are  formed.  In  their  interactions  which  form  the  subsystem,  the  behavior 
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of  the  participants  is  most  immediately  affected  by  the  nature  and  interests 
of  the  subunits  which  they  lead. 

The  patterns  of  interaction  in  the  subsystem  are,  of  course,  not  by  any 
means  completely  beyond  the  pale  of  influence  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, of  Congress,  or  of  the  political  parties.  The  nature  and  also 
the  limitations  of  top-level  influence,  however,  were  seen  to  be  such  that, 
except  under  rather  unusual  and  optimum  conditions,  the  subsystem  is 
likely  to  be  sufficiently  decisive  so  as  to  warrant  an  orderly  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  relations  within  it. 

Some  Propositions  about  the  Subsystem 

The  major  types  of  strategy  and  means  of  influence  of  the  participants 
in  the  subsystem  will  be  summarized  here  as  a  conclusion  to  the  study. 

Summary  Propositions  Regarding  the  Bureau  Leaders  in  the  Subsystem  Cru- 
cial to  the  bureau  leader's  objective  of  obtaining  favorable  responses  from 
committee  members  to  his  policy  proposals  is  his  strategic  sensitivity,  or  his 
ability  to  recognize  and  to  anticipate  the  expectations  of  committee  mem- 
bers and  to  relate  this  to  his  own  actions. 

In  attempting  to  influence  committee  members,  the  bureau  leader  has 
numerous  direct  and  indirect  means  at  his  disposal.  One  alternative  is  the 
exploitation  oi  high-level  power  and  prestige  symbols  by  using  the  support 
oi  dominant  figures  in  the  Administration.  This  strategy  is  most  likely  to 
be  employed  where  there  are  strong  and  mutually  reinforcing  bonds  of  a 
personal  or  ideological  nature  ( or  both )  between  the  bureau  leader  and  the 
higher  echelon  figures.  The  strategy  is  most  likely  to  have  an  effect  upon  the 
committee  members  when  the  general  public  acclaim  and  support  for  the 
Administration  is  so  overwhelming  as  to  offset  possible  negative  reactions 
which  committee  members  might  develop  against  the  bureau  leader's  use 
of  such  pressures.  Furthermore,  even  though  this  strategy  may  maximize 
the  influence  of  the  bureaucrat  in  the  subsystem,  it  is  also  likely  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  controversy  in  which  he  and  his  organization  become  involved. 

Increasingly,  attempts  of  bureau  leaders  to  influence  committee  members 
are  being  routinized  through  provision  in  the  departmental  organizational 
structure  for  specialists  in  legislative  liaison.  This  organized  legislative  liaison 
is  most  important  as  a  communications  device  on  day-to-day  matters  and 
for  dealing  with  the  extensive  number  of  routine  requests  from  legislators. 
Its  cumulative  effect,  however,  is  an  important  conditioner  of  the  official's 
relations  with  committee  members,  and  key  individuals  in  the  legislative 
liaison  set-up  may  be  important  adjuncts  to  the  bureau  leader's  efforts. 

Persona]  friendship  or  other  personal  sentiments  between  a  bureau  leader 
and  key  committee  members  can  also  be  crucial  elements  in  his  ability  to 
gain  favorable  responses  from  the  committees.  The  oversimplified  use  of 
personality  factors  to  explain  a  bureau  leader's  success  or  failure  along  this 
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line  nevertheless  probably  should  be  avoided.  It  is  sometimes  too  simple 
and  easy  just  to  attribute  the  consequences  to  the  compatibility  or  incom- 
patibility of  certain  personalities.  The  chances  are  that  personal  relation- 
ships of  a  favorable  type  may  be  as  frequently  disrupted  hy  the  diverse  roles 
which  bureaucrat  and  legislative  committeemen  have  to  play  as  the  other 
way  around.  Furthermore,  while  length  of  tenure  of  office  may  give  a 
bureaucrat  time  to  develop  favorable  personal  relationships  in  a  commit- 
tee, there  is  no  assurance  that  the  obverse  may  not  also  occur  in  which 
once-favorable  personal  relationships  deteriorate  over  the  years  under  the 
conflicting  demands  of  bureaucratic  and  legislative  roles. 

Still  further,  what  holds  true  for  a  bureau  leader's  personal  relations  with 
committee  members  can  hold  true  also  in  his  relations  with  group  leaders 
who  may  support  or  oppose  his  proposals  before  the  committees.  In  his 
relations  with  group  leaders,  however,  the  bureau  leader  may  maintain  the 
support  of  some  by  institutionalizing  his  friendship  with  them  by  their 
appointment  to  official  posts  in  the  bureau.  On  the  other  hand,  such  action 
is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  favoritism  by  group  leaders  not  thus  honored, 
thereby  increasing  their  efforts  against  the  bureau  leader's  objectives. 

Although  committee  hearings  are  manifestly  means  for  the  rational  com- 
munication of  factual  information,  often  the  exploitation  of  the  non- 
rational  aspects  of  committee  hearings  is  more  important  to  the  type  and 
degree  of  response  which  the  bureau  leader  elicits  than  are  the  facts  which 
he  presents.  This  means,  on  the  one  hand,  that  his  influence  with  the  com- 
mittee may  depend  not  so  much  upon  what  he  says  as  upon  the  impression 
the  committee  members  form  of  him  as  a  communicator  and  as  a  bureau- 
crat. On  the  other  hand,  it  also  means  that  the  skill  with  which  a  bureau 
leader  is  able  to  exploit  the  supposed  public  impact  of  his  testimony  in 
the  minds  of  the  committee  members  will  be  closely  related  to  his  ability 
to  influence  them. 

In  the  use  of  publicity  and  propaganda,  the  bureau  leader  may  capitalize 
upon  two  conditions  to  influence  the  course  of  decision  in  the  subsystem. 
First,  the  interested  publics  of  the  subsystem  are  usually  sufficiently  re- 
stricted in  size  so  that  extensive  propaganda  campaigns  are  not  ordinarily 
necessary  to  reach  the  critical  audience.  Second,  because  the  inside  or  trade 
media  are  likely  to  reach  the  most  interested  publics,  the  bureau  leader  by 
virtue  of  his  status  may  not  only  enjoy  ready  access  to  most  of  the  non- 
official  trade  channels  but  also  has  the  advantage  of  controlling  the  official 
media  emanating  from  the  bureau.  Nevertheless,  undue  exploitation  of 
either  type  may  generate  adverse  reactions  in  the  long  run  by  violating  the 
committee  members'  conceptions  of  the  proper  publicity  role  for  bureau- 
crats. 

A  bureau  leader  generally  finds  it  necessary  to  have  at  least  the  support 
of  most  of  the  bureau's  employees  and  most  of  its  clientele  in  order  to 
assert  his  policy  views  successfully  before  committee  members.  Such  sup- 
port is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  minimum  conditions  for  committee  accept- 
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ance  of  his  policy  proposals.  This  is  not  as  easily  accomplished  as  one  might 
think  at  first  glance,  since  employee  and  clientele  groups  are  not  cohesive 
units  in  most  instances.  Furthermore,  besides  a  tendency  to  resist  too 
much  pressure  from  the  bureau  leadership,  these  groups  usually  show  con- 
siderable propensity  for  internal  schisms  in  which  the  bureau  leaders  often 
alienate  one  faction  in  the  attempt  to  win  the  affections  of  another.  If 
bureau  leaders  can  mobilize  the  support  of  employees  and  clientele  in  the 
home  territories  of  committee  members,  the  consequences  in  the  short  run 
may  be  quite  helpful  in  getting  committee  acceptance  of  proposed  policies, 
especially  if  committee  members  are  consulted  in  the  process.  Over  the 
long  run,  however,  such  action  runs  the  risk  of  involving  the  bureau  leader- 
ship in  the  political  affairs  of  committee  members'  constituents,  which 
may  very  likely  produce  results  adverse  to  the  objectives  of  the  bureau- 
crats. Local  reaction  may  develop  against  the  use  of  this  strategy  by  bureau 
officials,  and  local  interests  may  consolidate  against  them. 

In  mobilizing  support  among  noninternal  groups,  bureau  leaders  are 
more  likely  to  find  initial  sympathy  among  those  segments  ot  the  public 
which  are  interested  in  the  clientele,  though  not  a  part  ot  it,  which  are  Jess 
Jocal  and  more  cosmopolitan  in  their  orientations,  and  which  are  more 
prone  to  be  concerned  with  the  bureaus  policies  on  ideological  grounds 
rather  than  material  interests.  The  ability  of  such  groups  to  influence  com- 
mittee members,  however,  is  often  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  locally-based 
groups  who  frequently  have  the  advantage  in  working  through  those  con- 
stituents of  committee  members  who  are  not  clients  ,of  the  bureau. 

By  admitting  members  of  certain  groups  to  the  policy-making  councils 
of  the  bureau,  either  through  consultation  or  by  official  appointment, 
bureau  leaders  can  often  maximize  the  support  of  such  groups  in  behalf  of 
the  bureau  before  the  committees.  Conversely,  leaders  and  members  of 
groups  not  thus  coopted  may  tend  to  be  the  most  vociferous  opponents  of 
the  bureau  leaders  and  may  serve  as  strong  counterforces  to  the  acceptance 
of  their  proposals  by  committee  members. 

Summary  Propositions  Regarding  Committee  Participants  in  the  Subsystem 
By  exploiting  the  broad  sanctions  which  are  available  to  them,  committee 
participants  can  wield  great  influence  in  the  subsystem,  both  in  determining 
the  content  of  legislation  and  in  shaping  its  administration.  The  three 
major  types  of  committee  sanctions  are  approval  or  disapproval  of  sub- 
stantive legislation,  approval  or  disapproval  of  appropriations,  and  investi- 
gation of  subsystem  affairs. 

The  substantive  committee  leaders  tend  to  constitute  the  most  constant 
congressional  infiuentials  in  subsystem  policy-making.  They  are  frequently 
able  to  exercise  a  major  degree  of  censorship  over  the  final  legislative  prod- 
uct; especially  is  this  true  of  the  veteran  members  of  the  committee  in- 
group. 

Substantive  committees  frequently  attract  a  predominance  of  members 
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with  particular  social  backgrounds  and  characteristics.  The  major  enduring 
social  characteristics  in  such  cases  help  in  understanding  the  members'  be- 
havior in  policy-making  over  the  long  run  in  so  far  as  that  behavior  tends  to 
reflect  value  patterns  of  the  subcultures  in  which  the  members  have 
achieved  political  success.  The  predominance  oi  one  major  set  of  sub- 
cultural  values  among  the  members  of  a  committee  will  tend  to  lend  a  con- 
sistent pattern  to  their  policy-making  activities  which  transcends  such 
factors  as  partisan  differences. 

Also,  length  of  service  of  committee  members  produces  a  degree  of 
stability  in  committee  membership  patterns,  lending  a  cohesiveness  which  is 
reflected  in  the  members'  behavior.  The  longer  average  tenure  of  Senators 
may  be  relevant  to  a  greater  constancy  in  the  reactions  of  Senate  committee 
members  to  bureau  leaders'  proposals  in  comparison  to  the  reactions  of 
House  committee  members. 

Though  legislative  committee  members  are  perhaps  the  most  constant 
inRuentials  on  the  legislative  side  of  the  subsystem  and  though  they  may 
ultimately  give  the  bureau  leaders  much  of  what  they  desire  in  the  way  of 
authorized  policies,  the  members  of  the  appropriations  committees  possess 
what  is  probably  the  strongest  single  sanction  and  may  effectively  negate 
authorized  policies  and  force  administrative  changes  by  refusing  the  neces- 
sary resources.  Here  the  decisive  part  tends  to  be  played  by  leaders  of  the 
subcommittees  on  appropriations  who  are  the  real  specialists  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  particular  bureaus.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  chairman  of  a 
given  House  appropriations  subcommittee.  His  function  is  frequently  that 
of  basic  arbiter  over  the  allocation  of  financial  resources  for  a  bureau,  a 
power  which  he  may  use  to  accomplish  ends  well  beyond  the  overt  ob- 
jectives of  the  appropriations  process.  As  a  general  rule,  the  strongest  pres- 
sures for  cutting  a  bureau's  funds  emanate  from  members  of  the  House 
appropriations  subcommittee,  who  are  by  custom  the  first  and  closest  legis- 
lative scrutinizers  of  the  budget  proposals.  Senate  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee members  tend  to  concern  themselves  with  questions  of  whether  to 
restore  cuts  made  in  the  House. 

Investigating  committee  participants  in  the  subsystem  vary  in  their  in- 
fluence to  a  considerable  degree  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  break 
through  settled  channels  of  opinion  formation  and  conventional  stereotypes 
about  issues  among  public  groups.  They  tend  to  increase  in  impact  as  they 
enlarge  the  public  interested  in  the  subsystem.  Over  the  long  run,  however, 
members  of  investigating  committees  which  have  exploited  the  potentiali- 
ties for  sensationalism  to  the  utmost  and  have  consistently  widened  the 
targets  of  their  operations  are  likely  to  reach  a  point  of  diminishing  effect. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of  opposition  which  is  likely  to 
crystallize  eventually  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  investigation  or  may  result 
from  eventual  public  weariness  with  the  committee's  repetitive  theme. 
Furthermore,  where  the  investigation  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  political 
hopes  of  the  committee  leader,  the  leaders  of  one  or  both  of  the  major 
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parties  may  intervene  in  the  subsystem  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  party  system. 

Due  to  demands  upon  committee  members'  time,  knowledge,  and  at- 
tention, their  dependency  upon  others  for  information,  judgment,  and 
executive  action  contributes  to  the  influential  roles  played  by  committee 
staff.  High-ranking,  long-time  committee  staff  members  tend  to  control  the 
communications  channels  of  committees,  draft  committee  reports,  and  as 
committee  agents  may  inject  their  views  into  the  subsystem  in  ways  and  to 
degrees  that  their  formal  roles  might  not  imply. 

The  committee  member's  role,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  choose  wisely 
among  policy  alternatives  as  well  as  to  represent  his  local  constituency, 
tends  to' create  blocks  against  his  receptivity  to  the  views  of  bureau  leaders, 
despite  their  often-alleged  superior  technical  knowledge.  The  committee 
member  frequently  feels  a  strong  urge  to  protect  his  status  as  the  law- 
maker in  the  face  of  bureaucratic  challenge.  Consequently,  the  committee 
member  often  prefers  information  and  suggestions  about  policy  from 
sources  other  than  bureau  leaders  and  their  allies.  Furthermore,  he  may 
frequently  play  something  less  than  a  neutral  role  in  the  deliberations 
within  the  subsystem  by  giving  encouragement  to  non-bureau  spokesmen. 
Certainly,  even  if  the  committee  member  does  not  feel  especially  sensitive 
about  his  status  relative  to  that  of  bureaucrats,  on  occasions  in  which  the 
committee  member's  interests  lie  counter  to  the  bureau  leader's,  he  may 
find  it  convenient  to  pretend  that  the  bureaucrat  is  attempting  to  preempt 
the  legislative  function  and  to  lay  claim  to  a  superiority  of  knowledge  that 
is  based  on  theory  rather  than  on  practicality. 

The  influence  and  effectiveness  of  groups  in  a  subsystem  may  well  follow 
long-range  cyclical  patterns.  Over  a  period  of  more  than  a  decade,  during 
which  the  bureau  leadership  and  the  supporting  leadership  of  the  Ad- 
ministration were  both  unchanged,  the  pattern  of  group  alignments  for 
and  against  the  policies  of  the  bureau  leaders  remained  fairly  constant.  But 
this  was  in  one  subsystem  during  an  exceptionally  long  continuity  in  the 
policy  orientation  of  the  bureau.  On  the  basis  of  a  wider  observation  of  the 
patterns  of  group-leader  intervention  in  the  subsystem,  the  broadest  pattern 
appeared  likely  to  be  that  tendencies  toward  extremes  in  policy  were  modi- 
fied by  a  process  in  which  the  "outs"  used  the  committee  members  as 
sounding  boards  to  work  against  the  bureau  leaders  and  their  associated 
group  leaders. 
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